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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
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CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 
Mil” wy Drill by an Army Officer appointed by the United States Government. 
TERMS: $330 PER ANNUM. 
Apply to the Rev. THomas GANNON, S.J., President. 


HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 


(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


UPERIOR and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
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UN NUMERO: 2 FR. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. ReTAUX-Bray, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, 2 Faris, 


On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Pour ce qui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, ’adresser au Directeur des Etudes 
religieuses, rue Monsieur, 15, @ Paris. 
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VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 





The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy, 
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ESTABLISHED 1864. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Montbly Journal, published under Lypiscopal Sanction, 


PATRONIZED BY 
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Father Hunolt is the greatest of the German preachers of the eighteenth century, and has in many 
respects hardly been surpassed up to the present day. His sermons, though composed and delivered 
nearly two centuries ago, have still a wonderful actuality. They are simple in conception, replete with 
instruction, rich in illustration, eminently popular and practical. The present translation is by the 
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His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan says: “The book contains much that is very 
useful for the preparation of sermons, and is, therefore, of undoubted value to the clergy. 
I cannot praise it too highly, and I think it might find a place in every priest’s library.” 


His Eminence Cardinal Logue says : “ What is of real service is some work in which 
the preacher can find sound, solid matter which he can assimilate without borrowing 
either words or thoughts, and I believe Father Hunolt’s Sermons furnish an inexhaustible 
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Retreats given by Father Dignam, S.J. With Letters and Notes of 
Spiritual Direction, and a few Conferences and Sermons. With a Preface by Father 
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than he to lead his listeners in the path of spiritual abstraction and the higher life. His meditations, 
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St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Srewarr Rose. With 
more than One Hundred Illustrations by H. W. and H. C. Brewer, and L. WAIN. 
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THE CIVIL PRINCIPALITY OF THE VICAR OF CHRIST. 
A Point of Doctrine calling for Definition. 
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Definition of the Civil Principality of the Vicar of Christ. 
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The Encychcal “ Satis Cognuitum.” 


—~-— 


THE Papal letter which has just appeared is not, like the letter 
of last year, addressed to the English people specially. It is 
an Encyclical, that is to say, a letter addressed not to any one 
nation or community or class of persons, but general in its 
character. Thus it associates itself with the Encyclical on the 
Reunion of Christendom of 1894, of which it is the fitting sequel. 
Leo XIII. is an ardent Reunionist in his desire to heal the 
religious divisions by which Christendom is torn, and his letter 
of 1894 was an exhortation to all to co-operate with him in 
the good work. The scope of the present letter is to assign 
the conditions on which alone Reunion can be established, and 
not to assign them only, but to indicate the grounds of solid 
reasoning on which they rest. 

But although intended for the whole world, the new letter so 
exactly meets the difficulties of English searchers after truth, 
that we may take it as specially addressed to this country. 
Indeed, after all that has been passing between England and 
the Holy See during the last few months, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that Leo XIII. should not have had English non-Catholics 
in a particular manner before his mind, and that he had is 
patent from the selection of his arguments and the texture of 
his language. 

What then is the purport of the letter? It is in short this, that 
if ever Christendom is to be reunited, it will not be through 
federation based on a system of compromises or delusive expla- 
nations, but by a return of obedience to the Apostolic See. This 
is the point which we English Catholics have never ceased to press 
upon our fellow-countrymen, and the vast majority of them fully 
understand it. There has, however, been an active minority who 
have taken a different view. Dr. Pusey, in his Ezrenitcon, urged 
that there was nothing in the official doctrine of the Anglican 
Church contrary to the official doctrine of the Council of Trent, 
but that what made it impossible for Anglicans to fuse with 
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“Romans” was the system of popular beliefs and practices which 
in the “Roman Church” formed an unpleasant incrustation— 
incompatible with the truth of the Gospel—on her official 
doctrine, which none the less appeared to enjoy the virtual 
sanction of her authorities. What he desired was that this 
practical system should be formally disavowed in some official 
utterance of the Holy See, whilst at the same time his explana- 
tions in a more Catholic sense of the Anglican formularies—not 
indeed as his, but as those which the laws of language required 
—should be accepted. On that basis he thought it possible 
that a re-establishment of intercommunion, each side retaining 
its own governmental independence, might be brought about in 
course of time. The Protestant section in the Anglican Church, 
and the “ Ultramontane” party in our Church, would, he under- 
stood, stand in the way, but he trusted to the course of events, 
or as he would have said, to the providence of God, to remove 
at length these uncongenial elements. He had, indeed, 
some ground in the signs of the times for anticipating the 
eventual extinction of ultra-Protestantism in the Anglican 
Church, and he fancied he discerned a party in the Catholic 
Church whose standpoint was not far removed from his own. 
It was to them he appealed. 


The strife with unbelief stretches and strains the powers of the 
Church everywhere ; Satan’s armies are united, at least in their warfare 
against “the truth as it is in Jesus.” Are those who would maintain 
the faith in Him alone to be at variance? On the terms which 
Bossuet, we hope, would have sanctioned, we long to see the Church 
united; to all who, in East or West, desire to see intercommunion 
restored among those who hold the faith of the undivided Church, we 
say: “This is not our longing only ; this is impressed on our Liturgy 
by those who were before us; for this, whenever we celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist, we are bound to pray that God “would inspire continually 
the Universal Church with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord.” 


Since the publication of the Ezvenicon, in 1865, the Vatican 
Council has been held, and its decrees on the nature of the 
Church and of the Pontificate have defined several points which 
Dr. Pusey had set down as unauthorized accretions. But the 
great Anglican leader has left behind him disciples and 
successors who, whilst acknowledging that the Vatican decrees 
have increased the difficulties of their project, are still confident 
that it is destined sooner or later to succeed. For the removal 
of these fresh impediments, they look forward to a time when 
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the Vatican decrees—which on their principles lack the consent 
of the Universal Church—will be surrendered to a fuller 
acquaintance with the facts of history, or will prove susceptible 
of an interpretation in harmony with the Anglican position ; 
and they still hope for the day when whatever else they find 
objectionable in our beliefs and devotions will either be dis- 
avowed or at least left open as matter only for personal taste 
to accept or reject as it will. For the eventual acceptance of 
their peculiar view concerning the authentic meaning of the 
Anglican formularies, they rely on their own efforts to recom- 
mend it to continental readers. 

In thus describing the project of Dr. Pusey’s successors, it 
will be understood that we are describing the project of the 
party of which Lord Halifax is now the acknowledged leader ; 
for it is his views, though somewhat developed, which this party 
has been recently advocating with so much fervour. If it were 
an access of fervour alone which has characterized the recent 
phase of the movement, there would be nothing therein to mark 
it out for special comment. But it cannot be denied that in one 
respect it has been marked by an unprecedented success. The 
alliance formed by the party with a small band of French 
ecclesiastics who have shown an amiable but unfortunate 
disposition to sympathize not merely with these aspirations 
after Reunion, but even with the basis on which they are placed, 
has encouraged a more or less extensive persuasion in Anglican 
circles that the long wished for day is at last drawing near 
when Rome will recede from her traditional obstinacy and grant 
them all they desire. 

How tenacious this persuasion has become is seen in the 
indignation with which Cardinal Vaughan’s declarations last 
year at Bristol have been received. The Cardinal then said, 
that, “as an honest and straightforward man, he was bound to 
put the position, as it is regarded from the Catholic standpoint, 
as clearly as possible ;” that he felt he might be not unjustly 
blamed were he “to leave non-Catholics and Anglicans under 
any impression which might give rise to hopes which we know 
are not only never likely to be satisfied, but which we can say 
with absolute certainty never will be.” He then went on to 
explain that the whole question of Reunion lies in a nut-shell. 

It is not a question of examining and accepting a long list of 


Catholic doctrines. It is simply a question of the fundamental and 
essential constitution of the Church. Did the Divine Founder give 
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to His Church a visible head on earth with power to teach, to define, 
settle controversies, and govern. . . . Reject this and there is no basis 
on which Reunion is possible, even though men were prepared to 
affix their signature to every other doctrine taught in the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. 

The mass of Englishmen, as represented by the various 
newspapers and periodicals, approved of the Cardinal’s statement 
as clear and straightforward, but the Reunionists received it 
with displeasure. Instead of perceiving in it a further evidence 
that they must take the Catholic Church as semper eadem, they 
felt convinced that Cardinal Vaughan was giving expression 
only to an unaccountable prejudice against Reunion, personal 
to himself and to the English Catholic body, and that the 
object of his pronouncement was to render impracticable the 
more Christian and enlightened aspirations of Leo XIII. So 
firmly had they persuaded themselves, after their negotiations 
with a few foreign ecclesiastics, that Rome was at last prepared 
to recede from her immemorial attitude. 

And now comes the new Encyclical to remove this false 
impression by a re-statement of her true and ancient Catholic 
doctrine conceived in the most lucid and unmistakable terms. 
It reasserts as essential the doctrine of a Supremacy by Divine 
right, as distinguished from a so-called Primacy of Honour. 

It is the office of St. Peter to support the Church, and to guard it 
in all its strength and indestructible unity. How could he fulfil this 
office without the power of commanding, forbidding, and judging, 
which is properly called jurisdiction. It is only by the power of 
jurisdiction that nations and commonwealths are held together. 
A primacy of honour and the shadowy right of giving advice and 
admonition which is called direction, would never secure to any society 
of men unity or strength. 


It reasserts as essential the transmission of this self-same 
power from St. Peter to his successors, the Roman Pontiffs. 


It was necessary that a government of this kind, since it belongs to 
the constitution and formation of the Church as its principal element— 
that is, as the principle of unity and the foundation of lasting stability 
—should in no wise come to an end with St. Peter, but should pass 
to his successors from one to another. ‘‘ There remains, therefore, the 
ordinance of truth, and St. Peter, persevering in the strength of the rock 
which he had received, hath not abandoned the government of the 
Church which had been confided to him.” (Leo M. Sermo. iii. cap. 3.) 
For this reason the Pontiffs who succeed Peter in the Roman Episcopate 
receive the supreme power in the Church, jure divino. 
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It reasserts as an indispensable condition for valid episcopal 
jurisdiction, that the Bishop shall be united by obedience and 
communion with the Roman Pontiff, so that Bishops who are 
separated from the Holy See, whether they have valid Orders 
or not, are, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, no Bishops at all. 


It must be clearly understood that Bishops are deprived of the 
right and power of ruling, if they deliberately secede from Peter and 
his successors; because, by this secession, they are separated from 
the foundation on which the whole edifice must rest. They are, 
therefore, outside the edifice itself, and for this very reason they 
are separated from the fold, whose leader is the Chief Pastor; they are 
exiled from the kingdom, the keys of which were given by Christ to 
Peter alone. 


And, again, gathering up these three points into one: 


The Episcopal Order is rightly judged to be in communion with 
Peter, as Christ commanded, if it be subject to and obeys Peter; 
otherwise it necessarily becomes a lawless and disorderly crowd.' It is 
not sufficient for the due preservation of the unity of faith that the 
head should merely have been charged with the office of superintendent, 
or should have been invested solely with a power of direction. But it 
is absolutely necessary that he should have received real and sovereign 
authority which the whole community is bound to obey. 


Nor does the Encyclical, Satis cognitum, only reject the 
basis of the Reunionist project in so far as it denies the 
necessity of communion with the Roman Pontiff. It likewise 
rejects it in so far as it proposes to stipulate that certain beliefs 
shall either not be enforced or shall be interpreted in a sense 
acceptable to the Anglican mind. For the Encyclical asserts 
that in matters of doctrine there can be no picking and choosing, 
but that every doctrine which the Church teaches must be 
loyally accepted, the distinction between points of lesser and 
greater moment being altogether inadmissible when the duty of 
acceptance is concerned. 


Such is the nature of faith, that nothing can be more absurd than 
to accept some things and reject others. Faith, as the Church teaches, 
is “that supernatural virtue by which, through the help of God and 
through the assistance of His grace, we believe what He has revealed 
to be true, not on account of the intrinsic truth perceived by the 


1 No Anglican Reunionist need be hurt by this striking phrase. Leo XIII. only 
says what they themselves acutely feel. Is not the presence of divisions and lawless- 
ness in their own communion one of the sorrows which impels them to desire 
reunion ? 
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natural light of reason, but because of the authority of God Himself, 
the Revealer, who can neither deceive nor be deceived.” If then it 
be certain that anything is revealed by God and this is not believed, 
then nothing whatever is believed by Divine Faith; for what the 
Apostle St. James judges to be the effect of a moral delinquency, 
the same is to be said of an erroneous opinion in the matter of faith: 
“Whoever shall offend in one point, is become guilty of all.”! 


These extracts, which might be readily multiplied, show 
sufficiently that Reunion on the grounds suggested by Dr. Pusey 
and his followers is quite out of the question. What, then, is 
to be the effect of the Encyclical on the minds of those who, 
from the midst of their own dire perplexities, have been turning 
wistful eyes towards the Apostolic See? Three courses are open 
to them. One, to make Leo XIII.’s exposition of the Papal 
claims a matter of serious and prayerful study, neglecting no 
source from which aid towards a complete understanding and 
estimate of his arguments can be anticipated. Another is, to 
draw back from the Reunionist project altogether, and to say 
that they cannot even entertain the thought of their own 
communion being possibly schismatical and heretical. A third 
course is to abide in their present project, and, in spite of this 
fresh assertion of our Church’s immemorial doctrine, to hope on 
for the day when she will come round to the Anglican view. 
This last course the Archbishop of York, in some observations 
on the Encyclical, has recommended.? In his Address to his 
Diocesan Synod, he looked forward to an eventual readiness on 
the part of the Holy See to admit the Anglican claims, as 
destined to arise out of an improved knowledge of history and 
theology destined sooner or later to find entrance into the ranks 
of Catholic students. 

After condemning as novel and un-Scriptural the doctrines 
of Papal Supremacy, of Purgatory, of Indulgences, and “such 
worship of the ever-Blessed Mother of God as is found in 
devotional manuals sanctioned and recommended by the 
authority of the Roman Church,” he continues: 


It is difficult, indeed, for us to understand how intelligent and 
godly men can accept such doctrines and uphold such usages; but 
large allowance must be made for those who have inherited such beliefs 
through a long course of centuries, and have been familiar with them 
from their earliest years. We may humbly trust that better things are 
yet in store for a Church which has occupied so prominent a position 


1 St. James ii. 10. 2 Guardian, July 8, 1896. 
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in the history of Christendom, and kas done much to extend the 
knowledge of Christ to the distant ends of the earth. The appeal to 
history, with its ever-growing influence upon the intelligence of man- 
kind, the study of Holy Scripture so strongly encouraged by the present 
Pope, the increasing interest in theology on the part of the layman as 
well as the priest, the general spread of knowledge, and the extension 
of religious education—all these are full of hope and promise for the 
welfare of the Church of Christ in all its branches, and for the gradual 
gathering together of the children of God. In such a hope we may 
gladly unite our prayers with those of the Pope and his people for the 
final reunion of Christendom, and we may well believe that these 
prayers will not be in vain. 





Cordially do we acknowledge the kindly spirit which 
animates these words, and gratefully do we recognize the 
growth of such a spirit—so different from the spirit in which 
the Holy See used to be regarded in this country—as in itself 
containing fair promise of “a gradual gathering together of the 
children of God.” But when the Archbishop anticipates that 
the gathering together will result eventually from a general 
recognition, wrought by an improved knowledge of history 
and theology, that the Anglican position is sound and ours 
erroneous, on what else is he relying save on an amiable 
aspiration cherished in opposition to all the indications of 
knowledge and experience ? 

Dismissing then this expectation as visionary, we may ask 
again which of the only two remaining courses will the Reunionist 
Anglicans take? Will they still continue to work for Reunion 
with the Holy See, or will they abandon the enterprise as 
hopeless? Or—which is the strict equivalent of this alternative 
question—will they accept the Pope’s invitation to make a 
serious study of the argument he sets before them, or will 
they brush it impatiently aside, declaring that they are quite 
confident of their own position? Probably they will not all 
act together. Some will take the first alternative, others the 
second. But we may be allowed to suggest to them a powerful 
reason why they should prefer the first. And we will ask them 
at least to dismiss from their minds the false notion, which 
M. Portal and his friends have unfortunately encouraged, that 
we—we English Catholics—are animated by aught else than 
the most friendly and even affectionate desires with regard to 
them. We are zealous for the souls of our brethren, and it is 
this reason alone which nerves us to press arguments upon their 
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attention, which if we could suppress, our lot in English society 
would be rendered far more pleasant. 

What as Catholics we would press upon our Reunionist 
friends is that by their own admission their present position is 
equivocal. They are isolated from the rest of Christendom, 
in contrast with which they stand out as a comparatively small 
community; and notwithstanding the smallness of their numbers, 
they are torn asunder among themselves by innumerable 
divisions. It is precisely this which they lament ; it is precisely 
this spectacle which urges them, and will continue to urge them, 
to work for Reunion; and can they fail to perceive what is so 
obvious—that all these divisions are not an accident of their 
position, but the direct and necessary outcome of their rule of 
faith. Whether the individual is thrown back upon the text of 
Scripture alone, or on this as reflected in the Patristic writings 
according to the expositions of some one or more individual 
clergymen, either placed over him as his own pastors, or selected 
by him as holding acceptable views, it not only does, but must, 
result that he arrives at views differing in many respects 
from those of his neighbours. Of course it may be urged 
that God can overrule this system so as through it to 
preserve unity of belief. But the question is not whether 
He can, but whether He does, and the palpable fact is that 
He does not. Thus the Anglican system is seen to be 
unprovided with any principle of unity, and disunion of course 
results. If, then, disunion is recognized as a terrible evil, which 
cannot be according to God’s will, it surely follows, if not that 
the system which leads to such a scandal is patently unsound, at 
least that the question of its soundness needs to be seriously 
considered, and that those who are at present under its sway, 
cannot rationally shut their eyes to the claims of an adverse 
system so imposing in its proportions, so conspicuous for its 
unity, as the system represented by the Churches in communion 
with the Apostolic See. Inthe hopes then that there will at 
least be some whom this consideration will move, we may pass 
on to indicate the outline of the argument which the Encyclical 
sets before us. And let us add, that Catholics at least should 
endeavour to understand it for the confirmation of their own 
faith, and for the sake of others whom they may have opportu- 
nities of influencing. 

The Pope starts from the very beginning, and in his earlier 
sections furnishes an argument for the visibility of the Church 
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which exactly meets the position of English Evangelicals. 
God, who no doubt could have acted otherwise, has (he says) 
in the supernatural order followed the same course as in the 
natural, and “has preferred to help men by the instrumentality 
of men.” This proposition, palpably true though it be, strikes 
at once at the roots of the notion that to set man between man 
and God is to dishonour God. If it were so in the supernatural 
order, it would not be less so in the natural, and parents and 
sovereigns would be as much usurpers of Divine rights as 
priests and pontiffs are supposed by the adherents of this school 
to be. The distinction which separates the true and the false 
in the Protestant notion is that man may intervene to lead men 
to God, but not to repel men from God. 

But if God uses man as His instrument to lead other men 
to Himself—and that He does is proved by the bare fact of 
His having commissioned Apostles, and others after them, 
“until the consummation of the world”—it follows at once 
that the Church must be visible. For the Church is constituted 
out of the union between those whom our Lord sent forth to 
“make disciples of all men,”! and of those who became their 
disciples by hearing and accepting their teaching and rule. 
Such a society is necessarily visible, since not only its members 
are visible, but also the means of communication by which they 
are bound together are visible, for “it is obvious that nothing 
can be communicated amongst men save by means of external 
things which the senses can perceive.” Nor is it inconsistent 
with the visibility of the Church that the gifts which it receives 
and imparts are spiritual. They are spiritual in themselves, 
but the means by which they are conveyed—namely, the 
sacraments—can be and are external and visible. The nature 
of man, to which God accommodates His ordinances, requires 
this; for how is man to know of the gifts he is receiving, so 
as to prepare himself for them, and to treat them aright when 
received, unless their presence is assured to him by some 
external indications? Thus in the Church two elements must 
ever be recognized—one invisible and spiritual, the other external 
and instrumental. 

Having thus proved the visibility of the Church, and 
sketched its outline as a society formed out of the union 
between teachers and rulers of His appointment and the 
disciples obediently adhering to them, the Pope passes on to 

1 St. Matt. xxviii. 
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show that there is only one such Church, and this at unity 
with itself. 
It is so evident from the clear and frequent testimonies of Holy Writ 
that the true Church of Jesus Christ is one, that no Christian can dare 
to deny it. But in judging and determining the nature of this unity 
many have erred in various ways. Not the foundation of the Church 
alone, but its whole constitution, belongs to the class of things effected 
by Christ’s free choice. For this reason the entire case must be judged 
by what was actually done. We must consequently investigate, not 
how the Church may possibly be one, but how He who founded it, 
willed that it should be one. 

But when we consider what was actually done, we find that Jesus 
Christ did not, in point of fact, institute a Church to embrace several 
communities similar in nature, but in themselves distinct, and lacking 
those bonds which render the Church unique and indivisible after that 
manner in which in the symbol of one faith we profess: “TI believe in 
one Church.” 

In other words, there is no ground, in the words of Scripture 
or ecclesiastical tradition, for that theory of National Churches, 
which Bishop Creighton considers is the only theory the English 
character can brook. 

But the Pope does not merely state; he gives the grounds 
of his statement, and they seem conclusive. The theory of 
National Churches—national and autonomous, that is to say— 
is a purely modern theory. Our Lord speaks of “ My Church,” 
that is, He recognizes as His own one Church and no other. 
The prophetic descriptions, as understood by the Fathers,! 
foreshadow the breaking down of national barriers and the all- 
pervading sway of a single spiritual kingdom. The Pope 
likewise appeals to the unity of purpose—the inclusion of all 
men in a common salvation—which dictated the institution of 
the Church, and he lays stress on the figure in which Holy 
Scripture has expressed the inter-relationship of our Lord and 
His Church : “The Son of God decreed that the Church should 
be His mystical body, with which He should be united as the 
Head, after the manner of the human body which He assumed, 
to which the natural head is physiologically united.” One must 

1 <¢Tt is written in the Prophet Isaias: /vom Sion the Law shall go forth, and 
the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem. Yor it is not on Mount Sion that Isaac sees 
the valley, but on the holy mountain that is the Church, which has raised itself 
conspicuously throughout the entire Roman world under the whole heavens... . 
The Church is, therefore, the spiritual Sion in which Christ has been constituted 
King by God the Father, and which exists throughout the entire earth, on which 
there is but one Catholic Church.” (St. Optatus, De Schésm. Donat, lib. iii. n. 2.) 
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always be careful not to press a figure beyond the limits of the 
meaning to express which it is assumed. But it belongs to the 
primary conception of a body to think of it as an organized 
whole, the organization being the means through which the 
influence of the head is communicated through the system. 
Hence it is not illogical to infer, as Leo XIII. does, that 
“dispersed members separated from one another, cannot be 
united with one and the same head.” This, indeed, is the 
doctrine expressed in clear terms by St. Augustine, whom, 
together with St. Cyprian, the Encyclical is able to quote. 
St. Augustine says : 

See what you must be aware of, see what you must avoid, see what 
you must dread. It happens that, as in the human body, some 
member may be cut off—a hand, a finger, or a foot. Does the soul 
follow the amputated member? As long as it was in the body it lived ; 
separated, it forfeits its life. So is the Christian a Catholic as long as 
he lives in the body: cut off, he becomes a heretic—the life of the 
spirit follows not the amputated member.! 

And St. Cyprian says: 

There is one God and one Christ ; and His Church is one and the 
faith is one; and one the people joined together in the solid unity of 
the body in the bond of concord. This unity cannot be broken, nor 
the one body divided by the separation of its constituent parts... . 
The Church cannot be divided into parts by the separation and cutting 
asunder of its members. What is cut away from the mother cannot 
live or breathe apart. . . . Whosoever is separated from the Church 
is united to an adulteress. He has cut himself off from the promises 
of the Church, and he who leaves the Church of Christ cannot arrive 
at the words of Christ. . . . He who observes not this unity, observes 
not the law of God, holds not the faith of the Father and Son, clings not 
to life and salvation.” 


In short, as the Encyclical observes: “ Another head like to 
Christ must be invented—that is, another Christ—if besides the 
one Church, which is His body, men wish to set up another.” 

Anglicans are wont to cite St. Cyprian as a writer strongly 
on their side, but it is clear from the above passages that 
St. Cyprian could not have sanctioned the Anglican theory. 
Either you are exclusively the Catholic Church (he would have 
said to them), or else you are excluded from the Catholic 
Church, for the notion of a divided episcopate within the 
borders of the one Church would have seemed to him intoler- 


1 Sermo. cccxvii. n. 4. 2 De Ecclesia Unitate. 
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able. “The Church cannot be divided by the separation and 
cutting asunder of its members.” 

The Encyclical goes on to perfect this notion of the one 
Church. It must be at unity with itself, and this unity must 
consist first of all of unity of faith. 

Agreement and union of minds is the necessary foundation of this 
perfect concord amongst men, from which concurrence of wills and 
similarity of action are the natural results. Wherefore He ordained in 
this Church unity of Faith, a virtue which is the first of those bonds 
which unite man to God, and whence we receive the name of 
“ faithful ””—“ one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 


So far Anglicans might conceive themselves to assent. But 
the Encyclical deduces from the necessity of a unity of faith, the 
necessity of a provision whereby this unity of faith may be 
secured. Such a provision—it argues, following the usual and 
obvious track—cannot be found in the exercise of the human 
intellect alone working on the inspired records—“not only 
because of the nature of the doctrine itself and of the mysteries 
it involves, but also because of the divergencies of the human 
mind and of the disturbing element of conflicting passions.” 
Since “from a variety of interpretations a variety of beliefs is 
necessarily begotten, (and) hence come controversies, discussions, 
and wranglings such as have arisen in the past, even in the first 
ages of the Church.” 

What, then, is this divinely appointed provision for the 
maintenance of unity of faith? Insisting on the necessity of 
determining the point from the actual utterances of our Lord, 
the Encyclical next sets forth the usual Scriptural proofs whereby 
it is shown that our Lord, who during His own mortal Life 
had secured unity of faith in His followers by requiring from 
them an assent with the entire mind to all and every point of 
His teaching, when ascending to Heaven expressly ordained 
the continuance of this system. He was withdrawing His own 
visible presence, but He appointed others to take His place, and 
He declared that to their teaching in all and every point a 
similar assent of the entire mind was to be given under pain 
of eternal loss. Further, that the assent thus enjoined to the 
teaching of pure men might not be repugnant to the claims of 
truth upon the human mind, He promised them an abiding 
Presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. Nor was “the 
Apostolic mission destined to die with the Apostles themselves, 
or to come to an end in the course of time, since it was intended 
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for the people at large and instituted for the salvation of the 
human race.” 

It was consequently provided by God that the Magisterium insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ should not end with the life of the Apostles, but 
that it should be perpetuated. ... Wherefore, as Christ was sent by 
God and the Apostles by Christ, so the Bishops and those who 
succeeded them were sent by the Apostles. . . . On the one hand, 
therefore, it is necessary that the mission of teaching whatever Christ 
had taught should remain perpetual and immutable ; and on the other, 
that the duty of accepting and professing all their doctrine should 
likewise be perpetual and immutable. 


It is from this Divine arrangement for the preservation of 
unity of faith through the necessity of assenting to the teaching 
of a divinely appointed and divinely guided Pastorate, that 
Leo XIII. has deduced, in a passage quoted above, the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing between more or less important doctrines, 
as though acceptance of the former must be required, but that 
acceptance of the latter might be left open to individual or 
national proclivities. His reasoning is decisive. If unity of 
faith rests on the duty of submission to a teacher, the teacher’s 
teaching must be accepted in all cases alike. To contemn 
his authority in small things is as injurious to him as to contemn 
it in great things. From this consideration alone, therefore, it 
follows that the Anglican theory of unity, based on the fact of 
a general agreement among the separated communities over 
the fundamental articles of faith contained in the earlier Creeds, 
is quite inadmissible. Only on the supposition that importance 
attaches merely to acceptance of the doctrines themselves, and 
not to the duty of submission to the appointed teachers, would 
such a distinction be in place. 

If unity of faith is the first requisite, it is not the only 
requisite. “Besides doctrine, the Christian people require a 
fitting and devout worship of God, which is to be found chiefly 
in the Divine Sacrifice and in the dispensation of the sacraments, 
as well as in salutary laws and discipline.” Here is another 
reason necessitating the institution of an authority to which 
the individual must bow: 


But as this heavenly doctrine was never left to the arbitrary 
judgment of private individuals, but, in the beginning delivered by 
Jesus Christ, was afterwards committed by Him exclusively to the 
Magisterium already named, so the power of performing and adminis- 
tering the divine mysteries, together with the authority of ruling and 
governing, was not bestowed by God on all Christians indiscriminately, 
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but on certain chosen persons. For to the Apostles and their legitimate 
successors alone these words have reference: Going into the whole 
world, preach the Gospel. Baptising them. Do this tn commemoration 
of Me. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them. And in 
like manner He ordered the Apostles only and those who should 
lawfully succeed them to feed—that is to govern with authority—all 
Christian souls. Whence it also follows that it is necessarily the duty 
of Christians to be subject and to obey. And these duties of the 
Apostolic office are, in general, all included in the words of St. Paul: 
Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. 

Wherefore Jesus Christ bade all men, present and future, follow 
Him as their leader and Saviour ; and this, not merely as individuals, 
but as forming a society, organized and united in mind. In this way 
a duly constituted society should exist, formed out of the divided 
multitude of peoples, one in faith, one in end, one in the participation 
of the means adapted to the attainment of the end, and one as subject 
to one and the same authority. To this end He established in the 
Church all those principles which necessarily tend to make organized 
human societies, and through which they attain the perfection proper 
to each. ‘That is, in it (the Church) all who wished to be the sons of 
God by adoption might attain to the perfection demanded by their high 
calling, and might obtain salvation. The Church, therefore, as We 
have said, is man’s guide to whatever pertains to Heaven. This is the 
office appointed unto it by God—that it may watch over and may order 
all that concerns religion, and may, without let or hindrance, exercise, 
according to its judgment, its charge over Christianity. 


By his luminous exposition of the nature of the Church as 
the society of the faithful held together in unity of faith and 
worship by obedience to their divinely appointed pastors, 
Leo XIII. has laid the foundation of the argument for Papal 
Supremacy. If the Church is a perfect society, it must have a 
supreme Head. 


No true and perfect human society can be conceived which is not 
governed by some supreme authority. For this reason, as the unity 
of faith is of necessity required for the unity of the Church, inasmuch 
as it is the body of the faithful, so also for this same unity, inasmuch as 
the Church is a divinely constituted society, unity of government, which 
effects and involves unity of communion, is necessary jure divino. 


The Pope fully recognizes that the nature of this supreme 
authority, which all are bound to obey, can be ascertained only 
by finding out what was the evident and positive will of Christ. 
But he also insists on the propriety of arguments from antecedent 
necessity within their just limits, and it is from the combination 
of the two that his reasoning derives its strength. Only by 
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recourse to the positive will of our Lord as made known to us 
through Scripture, tradition, and otherwise, can we learn what 
was the particular form of supreme authority which He set 
over His Church, but @ priorvt arguments can demonstrate to 
us that a supreme authority of some kind was necessary if the 
Church was to be a perfect society. Let this be borne in mind, 
and we shall not be surprised at the phrase “obliged” in the 
following sentence : 

Certainly Christ is a King for ever; and, though invisible, He 
continues unto the end of time to govern and guard His Church from 
Heaven. But since He willed that His Kingdom should be visible, 
He was obliged, when He ascended into Heaven, to designate a Vice- 
gerent on earth. 

Our Lord might have governed His Church from Heaven, 
so as to preserve its unity without the intermediate agency of 
a visible supreme ruler, though the state of the non-Catholic 
communities is the clearest proof that He does not do so, but 
he could not thus govern and yet will that the Church should 
be a visible kingdom. Visibly in such a hypothesis it would 
not be a kingdom, but an imperfectly organized body of men. 

Here the Pope quotes some very apposite words from 
St. Thomas. 

Should any one say that Christ is the one Head and the one 
Shepherd, the one Spouse of the one Church, He does not give an 
adequate reply. It is clear, indeed, that Christ is the Author of grace 
in the sacraments of the Church; it is Christ Himself who baptises ; 
it is He who forgives sins; it is He who is the true Priest who hath 
offered Himself on the altar of the Cross, and it is by His power that 
His Body is daily consecrated upon the altar; and still, because He 
was not to be visibly present to all the faithful, He made choice of 
ministers through whom the aforesaid sacraments should be dispensed 
to the faithful. ... For the same reason, therefore, when He was about 
to withdraw His visible Presence from the Church, it was necessary that 
He should appoint some one in His place, to have the charge of the 
Universal Church. Hence before His Ascension He said to Peter: 
‘Feed My sheep.” ! 

The Encyclical in due sequence next deals with the positive 
evidence for St. Peter’s universal jurisdiction jure divino. Its 
masterly exposition of the Petrine texts and its effective quota- 
tions from the Fathers should be carefully studied by all who 
have the cause of Reunion at heart, but we must pass them 
over in the present summary, the scope of which is to call 
attention to the zerus of ideas rather than to the detailed proofs, 
1 Contra Gentes, iv. 76. 
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It is, however, within the line of treatment to refer again to the 
sentence already quoted, in which the Pope claims for St. Peter, 
“the power of commanding, forbidding, and judging, which is 
properly called jurisdiction, as distinguished from “a primacy 
of honour and the shadowy right of giving advice and admoni- 
tion which is called direction.” We can now better realize on 
how firm a basis this contention rests. The object of a supreme 
visible authority in the Church, was to preserve unity of belief 
and action, and how could “a primacy of honour and the shadowy 
right of giving advice and admonition,” minister to this end? How 
could an unreal power of this sort “secure to any society of men 
unity or strength”? Is not “the right to rule absolutely required 
by him who has to guard human society really and effectively” ? 

Here we are brought face to face with the raison a’étre of 
Petrine infallibility. It would be repugnant to the veracity 
of God as well as to the native tendency of the human mind to 
require it to accept from the lips of Divinely appointed teachers 
doctrines which might be not truth but error. If He requires us 
to assent, He must, to the extent of the obligation imposed, 
preserve our teachers from error. This He might have done by 
communicating the gift of infallibility to each individual teacher, 
or else He could do it by communicating the gift to the supreme 
teacher of all, and through their dependence on him, to all who 
obey his voice. The latter, says the Pope, is what He has done. 


Since all Christians must be closely united in the communion of 
one immutable faith, Christ the Lord, in virtue of His prayers, obtained 
for Peter that in the fulfilment of his office he should never fall away 
from the faith: ‘ But I have asked for thee that thy faith fail not,” and 
He furthermore commanded him to impart light and strength to his 
brethren as often as the need should arise: “Confirm thy brethren.” 


And if St. Peter received from his Divine Master no shadowy 
primacy of honour, but this universal jurisdiction, and along 
with it this indispensable gift of infallibility, both must be 
deemed to have passed on to his successors, and they also 
possess them by Divine right (jure divino). Again, the 
Encyclical argues from the purpose intended to the nature 
of the means instituted for attaining it. If supreme authority 
and a consequent universal jurisdiction was communicated to 
St. Peter, it was in order that he might through its exercise 
preserve the Church in unity. But the Church’s unity is one 
of her permanent features. The necessary provision, therefore, 
for its preservation must likewise appertain to the permanent 
features of her constitution. Hence the Encyclical says: 
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It was necessary that a government of this kind, since it belongs to 
the constitution and formation of the Church as its principal element— 
that is, as the principle of unity and the foundation of lasting stability 
—should in nowise come to an end with St. Peter, but should pass on 
to his successors, one to another. 


Again, we have an a priori argument, but it is in place here 
as much as in the previous stage of the reasoning. Nor is it 
altogether a priort. The figure used by our Lord, according to 
which St. Peter was declared to be the rock on which the 
Church was built, is a direct assertion that his office was meant 
to be part of the Church’s permanent constitution ; just as the 
office of the rock in sustaining and holding together the super- 
imposed building is of a permanent character. 

This portion of the Papal argument should be specially 
studied by Anglican readers. The recent custom with some of 
their writers has been to argue that even if a supremacy was 
accorded to St. Peter, there is no evidence of its having passed 
on, contemporary evidence of St. Peter’s having established a 
succession to his prerogative being wanting. Unless the term 
“contemporary” is to be taken in the narrowest possible sense, 
it cannot be admitted that contemporary evidence of a Petrine 
succession at Rome is wanting. But even if such contemporary 
evidence were wanting altogether, the claims of the Apostolic 
See would not be affected. It would not be remarkable, seeing 
how scanty are the records preserved to us of the Church of 
the first and second centuries, that this particular fact should 
not have happened to be mentioned; and on the other hand, 
whilst the argument above given from the Church’s constitution 
proves convincingly that a succession of supreme rulers must 
exist somewhere, the testimonies of all the succeeding centuries, 
so coherent in character and so imposing in volume, are ex- 
plicable only on the supposition of an Apostolic tradition that 
the Roman Pontiffs were the successors appointed. 

Having expounded the nature and object of the Papacy, 
the Encyclical in its final stage defines the relations between 
the Supreme Pontiff and the Bishops. It commences by 
affirming most emphatically of the Bishops that, “although they 
do not receive plenary, or universal, or supreme authority, they 
are not to be looked on as vicars of the Roman Pontiffs.” This 
statement is very opportune. From the time of Febronius it 
has been maintained that to exalt the Roman Pontiff to the 
apex of supreme authority is to degrade the Bishops to the 
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degree of mere vicars. But to call them mere vicars of the Pope 
is to imply that their office is not of Divine appointment, but, 
like that of Papal Legate,a mere creation of the Pontifical power, 
which as it has created so it can uncreate. On the contrary, 
according to the belief of the Catholic Church as enunciated in 
the Encyclical, Bishops exercise a power really their own, and 
under Divine appointment. The Pope can indeed receive 
appeals from their judgments, overrule their decisions, and, if 
the necessities of the Church in any emergency should demand 
it, deprive them of their jurisdiction. He can do all this, for 
this is the very function of a supreme authority ; but he must 
respect the Divine character of their office, and treat them as 
what they are, the rulers of their flocks. Nor can it be disputed 
that the Holy See does treat the Bishops in this manner. Indeed, 
if the Catholic Bishops throughout the world are compared with 
those belonging to other religious communities who bear the 
same title, it is noticeable that they are the only Bishops in the 
world who exercise a substantial power over their flocks. Take 
away from the Bishops the protection extended to them by the 
Pontifical power, and they become at once the servants of the 
State or else of the people over whom they are set. 

Since, however, the supreme authority is with the Holy See, 
“it must be clearly understood that Bishops are deprived of 
the right and power of ruling, if they deliberately secede from 
Peter and his successors.” This statement is naturally unpalat- 
able to many, and one regrets that it should be necessary to 
cause them pain. But is it not the outcome of the entire 
doctrine of the Encyclical? If it be true that our Lord 
established the Papacy as the principle of unity in the Church, 
does it not obviously follow? “By this secession (from Peter 
and his successors) they are separated from the foundation on 
which the whole edifice must rest. They are therefore outside 
the edifice itself, and for this very reason they are separated 
from the fold.” 

The Encyclical goes on to deduce one more doctrinal con- 
clusion from the principles it has laid down. Not only indi- 
vidually, but collectively, the Bishops are bound to obey the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. To suppose otherwise would 
be to forget that the foundation supports the entire building, not 
the individual parts only, or to think that the “sheep when they 
are all assembled together rule and guide the shepherd.” 

The Papal Letter being an Encyclical and containing a 
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complete doctrinal exposition, this last-mentioned inference is 
appropriately drawn, but it has not so much importance for 
English non-Catholic readers. For them the solemn and 
reasoned statement that Bishops not in communion with the 
Holy See are not in the Church of God at all is the passage of 
supreme and urgent importance; for it is an exhortation to 
men not to wait for a distant and uncertain Corporate 
Reunion, but to address themselves to the great question at 
once by earnestly studying, with the aid of prayer and con- 
sultation with Catholics, the argument set before them by the 
Encyclical. But let us recommend this duty not in our own 
words, but in the affectionate and paternal language of the Holy 
Father himself. 


In what has been said We have faithfully described the exemplar 
and form of the Church as divinely constituted. We have treated at 
length of its unity: We have explained sufficiently its nature, and 
pointed out the way in which the Divine Founder of the Church 
willed that it should be preserved. There is no reason to doubt that 
all those who by Divine Grace and mercy have had the happiness to 
have been born, as it were, in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and 
to have lived in it, will listen to Our Apostolic Voice—“ MZy sheep hear 
My voice” —and that they will derive from Our words fuller instruction 
and a more perfect disposition to keep united with their respective 
pastors, and through them with the supreme pastor, so that they may 
remain more securely within the one fold, and may derive therefrom a 
greater abundance of salutary fruit. But We who, notwithstanding Our 
unfitness for this great dignity and office, govern by virtue of the 
authority conferred on Us by Jesus Christ, as We /ook on Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, feel Our heart fired by His charity. 
What Christ has said of Himself We may truly repeat of Ourselves— 
“Other sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must bring and 
they shall hear My voice.” Let all those, therefore, who detest the 
widespread irreligion of our times, and acknowledge and confess Jesus 
Christ to be the Son of God and the Saviour of the human race, but 
who have wandered away far from the Spouse, listen to Our voice. 
Let them not refuse to obey Our parental charity. Those who acknow- 
ledge Christ must acknowledge Him wholly and entirely. ‘The 
Head is the only-begotten Son of God, the body is His Church; the 
bridegroom and the bride, two in one flesh. All who dissent from 
the Scriptures concerning Christ, although they may be found in all 
places in which the Church is found, are not in the Church ; and again 
all those who agree with the Scriptures concerning the Head, and do 
not communicate in the unity of the Church, are not in the Church.” 


S. F. S. 














The Total Eclipse of the Sun of 
August oth, 1896. 


——~._ 


THE inclination of the orbit of the moon, or of its path round 
the earth, to the apparent yearly path of the sun round the 
earth called the ecliptic, is about 5°; and these two great circles, 
representing the apparent paths of sun and moon among the 
stars of the celestial sphere, intersect in two opposite points 
called nodes. Should it happen that the sun and the moon 
arrive at about the same epoch within a certain distance of 
these two crossing places, so that either the shadow of the 
moon is partially or totally thrown on the earth at the time 
of new moon, or the shadow of the earth partially or totally 
envelopes the moon when she is at her full, it is evident that 
there will be an eclipse of the light of sun or moon, Confining 
our attention to eclipses of the sun, since for one revolution 
of the sun in its apparent orbit about the earth in a year, there 
are thirteen revolutions of the moon, each node or eclipse point, 
as they may be termed, is passed once by the sun to some 
thirteen passages of the moon, and since the rate of travel 
of the sun in its great circle with the earth as a centre is 
relatively so much slower than that of the moon in its circle, 
it may happen that before the sun has passed beyond the 
limiting distance from the node within which eclipses are 
possible, the moon may be round again to intercept its light 
from the earth. But it also follows that there are only two 
periods in the year when eclipses of the sun are possible, these 
periods, or eclipse months, as we may term them, being 
separated by about half a year. Nor are these periods of 
eclipses proper to any particular season of the year, since the 
nodes themselves travel backward along the ecliptic to meet 
the sun. Hence the sun does not require a full year, reckoning 
in civil time, to come back to any particular node, but only 
346%4 days, and the eclipse months are accordingly being 
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continually advanced in the calendar. Since one new moon, 
at least, must fall within the limiting distance for eclipses each 
time the sun is near a node, and there may possibly happen 
to be two, two solar eclipses must occur in a year, and there 
may be four. Even a fifth sometimes occurs, if the first eclipse 
period happened to fall in January, as the sun will have 
completed its nodical year and be back again at its starting- 
point before the calendar year is through, but yet not so as 
to allow of two solar eclipses before its termination. The 
period of time taken by the nodes to completely pass round 
the ecliptic is 186 years; hence this period marks a cycle for 
solar eclipses, for after its completion they must recur under 
almost precisely similar conditions to those of a previous cycle. 
This period is called the Saros, and was known to, and used 
by the Chaldean astronomers in the prediction of eclipses. In 
a recent paper in the Journal of the British Astronomical 
Association} Mr. Crommelin has for the first time directed 
attention to another cycle for the recurrence of solar eclipses. 
Its period is 47 lunations, that is, 4 years less 2 months and 
12 days, and, moreover, since five times this cycle is exactly 
19 years, after five returns the eclipses will recur on almost the 
same day of the month. Should the eclipses of this four year 
series occur at the node at which the moon is crossing the 
ecliptic from south to north, or, as the term is, at the ascending 
node, the shadow of the moon thrown on the earth’s surface 
moves to the north at each return of the eclipse, while at the 
descending node the opposite conditions obtain. 

It will be of interest to trace, with Mr. Crommelin, the 
course of the series of eclipses to which the coming eclipse of 
August 9th of the present year belongs. It forms one of a 
descending node series, and first appeared as a small northern 
partial eclipse on the very same day of August in the year 1877. 
In 1881, when it was still a partial eclipse, the eclipse season 
having advanced to May, the date was the 27th, and the eclipse 
locality remained in the northern portions of the earth’s hemi- 
sphere turned towards the sun. On March 16th, 1885, the 
moon covered the sun centrally, but its distance from the earth 
was so far removed, for it moves eccentrically round the earth, 
that its apparent disc did not completely cover that of the sun, 
but left'an outstanding ring of light, or the eclipse was of the 
kind called annular. It was first completely total on New 


1 «The Recurrence of Eclipses,” loc. cit. vol. v. n. 2. 
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Year’s day, 1889, the track of the moon’s shadow crossing 
California and some of the Western States of North America. 
The return on Octobcr 20th, 1892, caused a very large partial, 
almost a total, eclipse. Five returns have now been completed, 
and thus the total eclipse of this year will fall on August 9th, 
on the same day as it did in 1877. Some of its future returns, 
before it finally leaves the earth, will be as total eclipses in 
A.D. 1900, IQII, 1915, 1919, and the last in 1938, with a 
final partial eclipse on the 9th August, 1953. 

With regard to the eclipse of the present August, the area 
of totality reaches the earth at about 4 a.m., G.M.T., on the 
gth, in longitude 0° 3’ W. of Greenwich, and latitude 62° 52’ N., 
or somewhat to the north of the Shetland Islands. The section 
of the shadow cone then traverses Norway from Bod6é on the 
west coast, trends northward, and passes Vard6, famous as the 
station whence Father Hell so successfully observed the transit 
of Venus in 1769, and Vads6 on the Varanger Fiord, passes 
to the south of Novaya Zemlya, and reaches Siberia in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Obi. It now assumes a southerly 
course, finally leaving the Asiatic continent near the Gulf of 
Tartary. Thence it crosses Yezo, the most northern of the 
islands of Japan, and finally, after a short course across the 
Pacific Ocean, passes from the earth in longitude 179° 2’ W. of 
Greenwich, and latitude 20° 17’ N., the nearest land seemingly 
being the Krusenstern Rock. In these latter regions, lying in 
the neighbourhood of our anti-meridian, the sun is setting at 
the time of eclipse, which accordingly may be just visible as a 
sunrise phenomenon throughout Scotland, although the sun’s 
altitude above the horizon will be exceeding small. The longest 
duration of totality is 2 minutes, 47 seconds, at a position 
passed just before the shadow cone reaches the Gulf of Tartary. 
Official observers will be sent from England to Norway and 
Japan, to positions which fortunately lie almost at the two 
extreme points of the shadow track. But Norway is so easily 
reached from England, that at least three steam-ship lines are 
despatching vessels to the Varanger Fiord, and probably besides 
the official party of astronomers, some forty or fifty others will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of viewing, if not of 
scientifically observing, this magnificent solar phenomenon. 
The duration of totality in Norway is I minute, 47 seconds, in 
Japan 2 minutes, 41 seconds, and the shadow cone performs the 
total course of its journey across the earth in 2 hours, 44 minutes. 
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It is to the physical, as distinguished from the mathematical 
astronomer, that total solar eclipses are chiefly valuable, for it 
is at these times that he is able to study more fully the charac- 
teristics of the flames which surround the sun, and at these times 
only that he can obtain any knowledge at all of the wonderful 
glory or aureole which lies beyond the region of the chromo- 
sphere and prominences, and which is disclosed to view when 
the moon covers the blazing solar disc. Scientific observing of 
the physical appearances presented during total solar eclipses, 
may be said to have begun with the eclipse of 1842, when the 
track of the moon’s shadow crossed southern France, northern 
Italy, and Austria. Among the observers of this eclipse were 
Baily and Airy, Arago, Schumacher, Bicla, and Otto Struve, 
and their attention was chiefly directed to the rose-coloured 
flames which were observed to encircle the sun, and which were 
variously attributed to the sun’s atmosphere, the moon's surface, 
and to optical delusion. The Norwegian eclipse of 1851, 
observed by Airy, Hind, Carrington, and Dawes, settled that 
at least the flames did not appertain to the moon, while that of 
1860, observed in Spain by Warren de la Rue and Secchi by 
means of photography, now employed for the first time at a 
total solar eclipse, if we except the daguerreotype taken in 
1851 by Busch of Kénigsberg, proved Faye’s mirage or optical 
delusion theory of the flames to be no longer tenable. 

At the Indian eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope was first 
used to detect the nature of the flames, notably in the hands of 
Jannsen, with the immediate result of proving that they 
consisted in the main of incandescent hydrogen gas. But a 
more valuable outcome of this eclipse was to follow, for Jannsen, 
arguing from the brightness of the spectroscopic images 
observed during the eclipse, and Lockyer from first principles, 
independently and almost simultaneously discovered that it was 
possible to observe, measure, and determine the positions of 
these flames by means of the spectroscope in ordinary daylight, 
and thus inaugurated a continuous series of observations of the 
solar prominences, now continued at observatories especially 
devoted to such work. In recent years photography has been 
skilfully applied to this class of observation, principally by 
Professor Hale of Chicago and M. Deslandres of the Paris 
Observatory, the instrument employed being the spectro- 
heliograph, an adaptation of the spectroscope conjoined with 
the photographic camera, which produces—by means of the 
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isolation of a particular ray in the violet end of the spectrum, 
in which eclipse experience has shown prominences to be very 
rich—practically an artificial eclipse, thus allowing the solar 
surroundings to be registered on the photographic plate. Much 
has been learned by the great store of facts collected by 
assiduous observation as to the positions and magnitude of the 
solar flames, their classification, their connection with sun-spots, 
their periodicity, and the extraordinary violent motions which 
they sometimes exhibit. But yet the subject is far from being 
exhausted, and there is at least one species of solar prominence 
which seemingly has never yet been observed outside the time 
of eclipse. These are the white prominences first discovered 
by Professor Tacchini in the eclipse of 1883, which he viewed at 
Caroline Island, observations which were fully confirmed in the 
Grenada eclipse of 1886 and subsequent eclipses. But more 
than this, the excellent photographs secured by Professor J. M. 
Scheberle with his forty-foot telescope of the eclipse of April 16, 
1893, when compared with the best visual and photographic 
observations of the uneclipsed sun taken on the same day, 
conclusively demonstrate, what before was more than suspected, 
that the full extent of solar prominences, both in height and 
breadth, can only be properly viewed at times of total eclipse. 
A study of this subject, both by Professor Scheberle' and by 
Professor Hale? of Chicago, tends to prove that the finer details 
of solar prominences are altogether wanting in pictures that 
are secured on the uneclipsed sun. With regard to the 
materials, too, which are shown by the evidence of the spectro- 
scope to constitute the prominences, while on the uneclipsed 
sun the most vivid visual images are given by the rays of 
hydrogen and helium, in eclipses the calcium rays of H and K 
greatly predominate both in intensity and in extent. Indeed, 
it would seem as if hydrogen is altogether absent in the white 
prominences, and that they shine by calcium light. In the 
hydrogen prominences, too, photographs taken with a prism 
placed in front of a photographic camera,—so that the various 
substances present in the solar surroundings impress their 
spectroscopic images on a plate in the form of successive 
rings, corresponding to the colour order of their radiations,— 
have recorded many substances hitherto unknown as existing 


1 Contributions from the Lick Observatory. Eclipse of the Sun, April, 1893, 
p. 125. 
? Astrophysical Journal, vol. iii. n. 5, May, 1896, p. 374. 
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in the chromosphere or prominences. The researches of 
Professor Lockyer attribute these images chiefly to the sub- 
stances, calcium, hydrogen, helium, strontium, iron, magnesium, 
manganese, barium, chromium, and aluminium. 

Again, observations made immediately before and after 
totality as to the order of the appearance and the length of 
the bright lines in the spectrum of the solar surroundings are 
of great importance in all discussions as to the mode in which 
the solar atmosphere is disposed around the central nucleus. The 
question at issue is as to whether the gases and vapours of the 
solar atmosphere, which, by their absorption cause the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, are arranged in successive concentric 
layers, as Mr. Lockyer’s hypothesis demands, each differing in 
composition from the adjoining layers above and below, with 
no intermingling of the substances contained in the contiguous 
layers, except such as are capable of resisting the same degree 
of temperature; or whether the seat of the absorption of the light 
of the solar nucleus chiefly resides in the interstices which are 
observed between the bright clouds of condensation forming the 
solar photosphere, together with the so-called “reversing layer,” 
or layer of relatively small extent which lies immediately above 
the solar light-giving surface, and which is supposed to contain 
principally the vapours of the heavier metals, though lighter 
vapours and gases, as for instance hydrogen, are present according 
to the laws of gaseous diffusion. In a word, it is a successive 
layer theory which is opposed to one demanding a single layer. 
If the layers are successive and discriminated so sharply one 
from the other as Mr. Lockyer’s theory demands, then on 
turning a spectroscope to the solar surroundings immediately 
before and after totality, isolated bright lines should be shown 
successively, the longest first, the shortest last, the order being 
reversed as the moon passes off the sun. But if the chief seat 
of absorption lies in the single or “reversing” layer, could we 
isolate this layer, every dark line in the spectrum would appear 
bright. When the moon’s disc first covers the sun, at that 
moment the layer is isolated, and at that moment, if all the 
delicate adjustments requisite have been secured, there should 
be a flash showing every line bright. This flash has been 
observed in 1870, and in subsequent eclipses, while the evidence 
in favour of the successive appearance of long and short lines 
is so far by no means conclusive. But even the tracing of some 
of the bright lines far above the lower reaches of the solar 
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atmosphere would not militate against the existence of the 
“reversing” layer, for it is by no means supposed that the 
vapours and gases which are indeed all found there, are confined 
to that particular region, while if we understand Mr. Lockyer’s 
hypothesis aright, every observation of the reversing of all the 
lines suddenly at the moment of totality is directly opposed to 
his ideas as to the constitution of the solar atmosphere. The 
brightening should be of individual lines in succession, and not 
instantaneously of all together. 

Beyond the region of the chromosphere and solar pro- 
minences extends that wonderful aureole which encircles the 
sun, and which can only be seen at times of solar eclipse, called 
the corona. At present, the total of about three-quarters of an 
hour of observation of the eclipsed sun during the present 
century has taught us that the corona alters in brightness, in 
extent, and in position relatively to the solar surface in 
successive eclipses. These fluctuations are intimately connected 
with the activity of the forces residing in the sun as manifested 
in outbreaks of sun-spots. When sun-spots are few and small 
the corona is observed to lie principally in the neighbourhood 
of the solar equator and to consist in the main of two long 
streamers extending millions of miles into space; about ten 
millions on either side of the sun, would be the estimate of the 
American observers of the eclipse of 1878. Such were the 
coronas drawn in 1867, 1878, and drawn and photographed in 
1889. But as the solar activity advances from minimum to 
maximum the two great equatorial extensions separate into 
four distinct groups of rays, the constituent streamers bending 
in towards one another, whence their name of synclinals. In 
general there are two rifts at the poles filled with short straight 
rays, the streamers lying more or less symmetrically with regard 
to the rifts. But although the main groups of rays are confined 
to the sun-spot zones, the axis of the corona is independent of 
the solar axis in direction ; and in several eclipses the extension 
was observed to be by no means equal on either side of the 
sun. Beside these four main groups of rays in an eclipse at 
or near a period of great solar activity, numberless other rays 
are observed emanating from the solar surface, presenting a 
most varied and complicated appearance, and forming one of 
the most beautiful and sublime of all celestial phenomena. The 
coronas of December 12, 1871, and May 17, 1882, were the 
finest examples of this type, and fortunately we possess excellent 
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photographs of both eclipses, the former secured by the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, and Lieutenant General Tennant, 
and the latter by Dr. Schuster. In the eclipse of 1882, observed 
in Egypt, and again in that of 1893, observed in Chili, comets, 
seen neither before nor since, were observed close to the sun, 
suggesting a possible connection between white prominences 
and at least some comets of the solar system. In _ the 
corona of 1871, the western margin of the south-east synclinal 
group showed a tendency to a double curvature, a form since 
detected in the synclinal groups of the coronas of 1883, 1885, 
and 1889. This trumpet-like formation of the rays would 
perhaps point to an eclectrical origin of the solar corona, the 
different rays repelling one another as they proceed outward 
from the sun. 

The track of the moon’s shadow across the surface of the 
earth generally takes about two hours and a half to perform its 
journey, and advantage has been taken in recent eclipses of 
this fact, to station parties of observers as far as possible at 
each extremity of the shadow-track, to equip them with precisely 
similar instruments, and to lay down for them a programme of 
identical observations. By this means it is hoped that should 
any change of the corona occur in the shape or position of its 
rays and streamers in this interval it will be possible to detect 
them by a comparison of the photographs. <A further advantage 
of thus systematizing observations is that the photographs of 
any one eclipse are strictly comparable with those of other 
eclipses. Moreover, by photographing on each plate that is 
used a set of standard squares, the brightness of the coronal 
images in their various parts can be gauged with reference to 
these squares, and its relative brightness from eclipse to eclipse 
ascertained with considerable if not quite perfect accuracy. 
These squares, in fact, serve as a photometer of the light of 
the corona, and are independent of the vagueness necessarily 
inherent in comparisons made by guess-work by observers in 
the hurry of eclipse operations. The official observing parties 
despatched from England during recent eclipses have been 
under a Joint Committee of the Royal and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, and their equipment mainly consists of four-inch 
photographic lenses, and powerful short-focus mirrors of twenty- 
three-inch aperture designed and constructed by Dr. Common. 
These mirrors were first used in the December eclipse of 1889, 
and their main object is, if possible, a possibility which is 
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doubted by some American observers,! to photograph the 
extension of the corona in the region of the sun’s equator, 
the existence of which, up to the present, has only been detected 
by eye observations. The method generally in vogue for this 
delicate observation, is to erect a blackened disc, which at the 
proper distance will just cover the moon and the lower brighter 
coronal regions at the time of totality. The observer’s eyes 
having been previously bandaged, at the important moment 
the bandage is removed, and the eye being thus rendered 
acutely sensitive to faint light, can trace the faintest of the 
coronal extensions to immense distances from the sun. The 
objective existence of these extensions can hardly be said to be 
doubted, but it would obviously be corroborated beyond the 
possibility of cavil, were their images to be obtained on a 
photographic plate. So far the results have been mostly 
negative. Indeed the greatest extension of the corona photo- 
graphed seems to have been of about two solar diameters on 
the long-exposed plate of M. Janssen in the eclipse of May 6, 
1885. The coming eclipse occurring at a time of minimum solar 
activity, will afford an excellent opportunity for the employment 
of the mirrors, as the type of the corona will, judging at least 
from the analogy of former eclipses, be of the kind in which the 
four synclinals will be replaced by long streamers in the plane 
of the solar equator. The English expeditions have also 
received an adjunct to their instrumental outfit which will be 
of use in the coming and all subsequent eclipses, in the shape 
of three “ccelostats” or mirror rotating round an axis in its 
plane, parallel to the earth’s axis, once in forty-eight hours. By 
this means the observing telescopes can be fixed in a stable 
position once for all, and being pointed at the mirror, all parts 
of the field of view will be kept stationary in their regard. The 
stability so secured is an advantage when delicate manipulations 
have to be performed with cameras and spectroscopes attached 
to the telescopes. 

The characteristic spectrum of the corona consists of a bright 
line in the green, numbered 1474 on Kirchhoff’s scale, the 
wave-length of which is about 5316°8, of unknown origin, and 
seemingly found in all parts of the corona, though absent from 
the spectrum of the chromosphere and prominences. It is 
probable too that this line varies in brightness, being stronger 
and more marked in the coronas of maximum sun-spot periods. 

1 « Total Solar Eclipse, December, 1889,” Zick Observatory Report, p. 18. 
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Besides this unknown material, helium and hydrogen enter 
largely into the composition of the coronal atmosphere. 
Pluvinel’s' photographs of its spectrum in the eclipse of 
April 16, 1893, showed a series of ten hydrogen lines, besides 
the 1474 line, the helium line Ds, and the calcium lines H and K. 
M. Deslandres’? photographs recorded forty lines in the violet, 
most of them of unknown origin. Mr. Lockyer’s discussion of 
the observations taken by the South Kensington observers with 
prismatic cameras at the same eclipse proves that eight spectral 
rings were due to the corona, the corresponding lines in the 
solar spectrum being represented but feebly, if present at all. 
But these plates do not show the helium ring Ds, the hydrogen 
rings, nor those due to H and K, though the presence of these 
vapours and gases is testified to by the plates of M. de la Baume 
Pluvinel. The photographs taken by Dr. Schuster and Captain 
Abney in the Egyptian eclipse of 1882 showed no less than 
thirty bright bands and lines in the coronal spectrum, which was 
especially rich in violet rays, among them H and K being most 
prominent. Hence we gather that the corona is in great measure 
composed of glowing vapours and gases. 

But more than this, the spectroscope has corroborated 
observations made with the polariscope, which lead to the 
conclusion that some part at least of the coronal light is due to 
reflected sunshine, and hence that discrete particles of solid or 
liquid matter must also enter into its composition. Now the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum have been more than once detected 
in its spectrum, present, no doubt, by reflection. Pluvinel’s 
photograph in 1893, for instance, recorded fifteen of these dark 
lines between F and H. The fact, too, that the coronal line 
has been detected even in the dark spaces or rifts between the 
streamers, and that a continuous spectrum is given by the 
lower reaches of the coronal atmosphere, finds a satisfactory 
explanation, if we regard part of the material of the corona 
as composed of an incandescent dust. To sum up, at least 
three species of spectrum are to be found in the solar corona, 
giving evidence of the existence of glowing gases and vapours, 
of dust shining by inherent light, and of particles which reflect 
sunlight. The phenomenon is a most complex one, and very 


1 Astronomical Spectroscopy. Scheiner (Frost’s translation), p. 192. 

2 Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, vol. lvi. n. 5, February, 
1896. 

3 The Observatory, n. 242, p. 272, July, 1896. 
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many more observations are required before any definite 
conclusion can be arrived at with regard to its constitution and 
origin. Even the existence of carbon has been suspected in 
its spectrum, as witness the observations of 1882 and 1883 
Should these observations be corroborated in the future, another 
link will have been established as to the identity in composition 
of comets and the streamers of the solar corona. In the coming 
eclipse the spectrum of the corona will receive its due amount 
of attention, for it is proposed to take photographs both with 
the slit spectroscope as ordinarily used on the sun, the slit being 
either radial or tangential to the sun’s limb, and also with the 
objective prism. Nor will eye observations be neglected, as 
accurate measures of position are still required for many lines 
previously observed or photographed, especially in the violet 
part of the spectrum. 

The ‘official observers from England are the Astronomer 
Royal, Professor Turner of Oxford, and Captain Hills, who 
observe in Japan, and Dr. Common, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and Professor Lockyer, who will occupy 
stations in Norway. M. Deslandres, of the Paris Observatory, 
will be in Japan, as will also a party of Americans with 
Professor Todd, while the Russian astronomers will occupy 
points along the track of totality across Siberia. Unfortunately, 
the prospects of fine weather at the Japanese stations, to judge 
from the meteorological records, are extremely slight, but those 
in Norway seem to be better, and, seeing the great number of 
observers who are to be stationed at advantageous positions 
along the !ong line of totality, and the elaborate preparations 
which have been made as the result of past experience in 
anticipation of this eclipse, we may reasonably hope for a great 
addition to our knowledge of the structure, the composition, 


and the origin of the solar corona 
A. L. CORTIE. 
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IN the penultimate number of the Strand Magazine, under the 
heading “ Animals on Trial,” may be found an article, written 
in the humorous vein affected by contributors to that periodical, 
which doles out sundry scraps of curious information concerning 
the treatment of animals in the middle ages. Of the quality 
of the humour we do not pretend to speak, but of the statements 
of fact which give it consistency, we can only say that while 
a few of them are true, most are very much exaggerated, and 
some of them quite ludicrously untrue. It is a very slight little 
paper, and makes no pretence of any more serious purpose 
than to supply a text for some clever sketches of animals which 
accompany it. If we notice it here, it is chiefly that we may 
be beforehand with the President of the Folk-Lore Society in 
calling attention to yet another remarkable survival of Pagan 
worship in the ritual of the Catholic Church. This new 
example, cited in the article we speak of, deserves in every 
respect to rank with the other illustrations which Mr. Clodd 
has accumulated, and now that the facts have been given to 
the world upon the high authority of the Strand Magazine, we 
confidently expect to find that the adoration of cats will be 
brought to the notice of the Folk-Lore Society amongst other 
ecclesiastical superstitions in the next Presidential Address. 
Whatever may be thought of the degree of acquaintance 
with medieval manners possessed by the writer of the Strand 
article, we may readily acquit him of any deliberate intention 
of inventing fables. When asked to give his authority for the 
fact of which we are about to speak, he obligingly explained 
that he had followed the account in Hone’s Every-Day Book. 
Indeed, with some improvements in the style, his paragraph 
reproduces this almost ¢otidem verbis. Were it not that Sir 
George Newnes’ publishing offices make it a matter of principle 
to discourage the use of such luxuries as foot-notes or inverted 
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commas, we do not doubt that the passage would have been 
provided with an adequate reference. Anyhow, here it is. 

Yet, if creatures had a bad time of it sometimes, at others they 
reached a pitch of honour and glory which it would be hard to equal 
nowadays. As, for example, in a ceremony which used to be enacted 
at Aix, in Provence, on Corpus Christi Day. A tom cat, the first that 
could be procured, was wrapped in swaddling-clothes, decorated in divers 
ways, and placed in a shrine to be displayed to a kneeling and adoring 
crowd. Incense was burnt before him, flowers were strewn around 
him, and for one day at least he became the cynosure of all eyes. 
But on the festival of St. John, a very different scene was to be observed, 
when numbers of unhappy cats were thrown into a large fire which was 
lighted by the priests, and their sacrifice was celebrated by hymns 
and processions of clergy and people. Perhaps the animals who were 
brought up for regular trial had a better time of it than those who fell 
into the hands of the Church: exorcism certainly could not have hurt 
as much as burning alive. 

Where Hone can have picked up the first part of this extra- 
ordinary story we find it hard to conjecture. He gives a 
reference to Mills’ Crusades, but the edition which we have 
consulted does not seem to contain it, although there are a 
good many allusions to “cats” as engines of war, and although 
there is a passage which touches upon the alleged worship of 
black cats by the Templars. The hostile writer, whatever his 
name may be, who published so severe a censure of the Aix 
procession, partly reproduced in Leber’s collection, and who 
seems to have had the chief share in drawing down upon the 
Corpus Christi pageant the scoffing denunciations of Protestant 
controversialists, cannot reasonably be held responsible for such 
an extravagant misrepresentation as the one quoted. He 
condemns the procession for its buffoonery, but not for its 
idolatry, and though he seems to have been guilty of many 
serious exaggerations and perversions of the truth, he was not 
wholly shameless. However, the origin of the preposterously 
absurd version which has just been resuscitated, is a matter of 
little importance. Fortunately we possess a very full account of 
the procession, illustrated with a number of excellent engravings, 
which was published a few years before the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, at a time when the Aix procession was as 
yet unshorn of any of its traditional splendour. We are quite 
aware that many of the features of this grotesque pageant 
were such as to outrage modern ideas, and especially English 
ideas of reverence and decorum in religious ceremonial, but 
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that only renders it the more desirable that some explanation 
should be given of the precise conditions under which it was 
celebrated. 

It would take us too far to enter into any elaborate 
discussion of the origin and history of the mystery-plays, a 
subject to which so much attention has been devoted of late 
years by writers of the calibre of M. Sepet and M. Léon Gautier, 
not only in France, but in almost every country of Europe. 
That these plays or masqueradings may in their first beginnings 
have been strictly liturgical, seems to us extremely probable. 
The dramatic presentation of the scene at the Sepulchre on the 
Resurrection morning— 


Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via. 
To which Mary replied in character— 
Sepulchrum Christi viventis et gloriam vidi resurgentis ; 


the chanting of the Passion by deacons in three separate parts 
during Holy Week, the scene of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem 
so vividly pourtrayed in action during the Palm Sunday pro- 
cession—all these and many similar occasions were germs which 
only needed encouragement, or rather toleration, to blossom 
into actual drama. In some of these cases our records allow 
us to trace every stage in the development, in others we are 
comparatively in the dark. In some we have reason to 
believe that there was not the least departure from the strictest 
reverence and decorum, and that the Blessed Sacrament might 
have presided over all with no other result than that of a great 
increase of popular devotion and a more thorough understanding 
of the mysteries of the faith. In others, again, it would seem 
that their only connection with religion lay in their being 
celebrated on the great Church festivals—the public holidays 
of the middle ages—and in their introducing, not by any means 
too reverently, Scripture scenes and characters, or incidents from 
the legends of the Saints. Some of these dramas were enacted 
in the church itself even during the time of the Sacred Mysteries, 
and the characters were personated by clerics and Religious ; 
in others, the great majority in fact, they were performed in the 
open air, after Mass had been duly attended by all, and the 
whole organization and equipment of the play was undertaken 
by some one of the numerous guilds or pious associations which 
flourished in every medieval township. Although these per- 
formances varied infinitely in character from a mere masquerade 
VOL. LXXXVII. HH 
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to a fully-organized drama, with scenery and even something 
of a plot, they seem in some shape or form to have been known 
in every part of Europe. We may add that although medizval 
ideas of the 76 zpémov were not as our ideas, we feel satisfied, 
from all we have read on the subject, that on the whole our 
Catholic forefathers possessed a distinct and becoming sense 
of what was fitting and what was not fitting as a part of Divine 
worship. They may have been tolerant of a good deal of 
buffoonery, of some rather coarse jesting, and of a more than 
homely treatment of sacred subjects, but as a rule they kept 
these things out of their churches, and if abuses from time to 
time cropped up, it was not very long before ecclesiastical 
authority intervened, and licence was restrained within due 
bounds. It is easy to quote—mostly at second-hand—extrava- 
gances here and there, but we are not likely to find among 
magaziné writers who appeal to Hone’s Every-Day Book as a 
final authority, that they have ever been at the pains to read 
the mystery-plays through for themselves, and to form any idea 
of the solid instruction and edification for the people which are 
contained in nearly all of them. 

Amongst the holidays most generally in favour for the 
performance of mystery-plays, the feast of Corpus Christi 
stands almost pre-eminent. The season of the year, the 
decoration of the town, the necessary mustering of the guilds, 
and the dressing up in costume for the procession, seem to 
have afforded an exceptionally good opportunity for securing 
an audience, and actors all the world over like their efforts to 
be appreciated. In the case of the celebrated Ausos Sacra- 
mentales in Spain, which were the occasion of some of the 
finest work of Calderon, as well as in that of our own Coventry 
mysteries, it is not, we think, asserted that the play was in any 
sense part of the procession. But the day was often marked 
with less elaborate shows, pageants which could move about 
from place to place— 


Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis ; 


and which could go through their whole performance in the 
course of a very few minutes, moving on to give place to the 
next. 

The reformer Naogeorgus, whose scurrilous rhymes on 
Popery, translated into English by Barnaby Googe, have 
constantly done duty in such compilations as Hampson’s 
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Calendarium and- Hone’s Year Book, may fitly be quoted here 
in evidence of the wide prevalence of representations belonging 
to this second class. The writer is speaking, of course, of 


Corpus Christi: 


The hallowed bread with worship great, in silver pix they beare, 
About the church or in the citie, passing heare and theare. 
His armes that beares the same, two of the wealthiest men do holde, 
And over him a canopy of silke and cloth of gold. 
Christ’s Passion here derided is with sundrie maskes and playes, 
Fair Ursley [Ursula], with hir maydens all, doth passe amid the weyes; 
And, valiant George, with speare thou killest the dreadful dragon here; 
The devil’s house is drawne about wherein there doth appere, 
A wondrous sort of damnéd sprites with foule and fearfull looke ; 
Great Christopher doth wade and passe with Christ amid the brooke, 

_ Sebastian, full of feathered shafts, the dint of dart doth feele, 
There walketh Kathrine with hir sworde in hand and cruel wheele ; 
The chalice and the singeing cake with Barbara is led, 
And sundry other pageants playde in worship of this bread. 


The common wayes with boughs are strewde and every streete beside, 
And to the walls and windowes all are boughs and branches tyed. 

The monkes in every place do roame, the nonnes abroad are sent, 
The priestes and schoolmen loud do roare, some use the instrument. 


A number great of armed men here all this while do stande, 

To looke that no disorder be nor any filching hande : 

For all the churche-goodes out are brought, which certainly would bee 

A bootie good, if everie man might have his libertie. 

It was to the class of moving pageants described here by 
Naogeorgus that the jewx which made the Corpus Christi 
procession at Aix so famous throughout all France seem to 
have belonged. They traced their origin to King René of 
Anjou, and there seems no doubt that this wonderfully gifted, 
but in many ways unfortunate prince, had made it a labour of 
love to regulate every detail of the ceremonial, and had watched 
with the greatest care over its preparation and rehearsal. His 
own manuscript, in which the whole plan was carefully drawn 
out, and in which probably we should find the elucidation 
a good many things which have perplexed later observers, 
has unfortunately disappeared, but the descriptions which 
we possess of the celebration as it was maintained in the 
eighteenth century would quite prepare us to believe that it 
had its origin in the quaint imagination of René, so well-known 
to us from his other surviving works, whether literary or artistic. 
As a matter of fact, we learn from contemporary chronicles that 
the Jeux de la Féte Dieu, as they were called, at Aix were 
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established in 1472, during his residence there, and were univer- 
sally ascribed to him. He had devised similar pageants and 
mysteries before, amongst others a mystery called Le Roz 
Advenir, a play founded upon the old Greek romance of 
Barlaam and Josaphat, once attributed to St. John Damascene, 
and so much discussed of late years. In fact, René’s whole 
heart was in such things, as his most successful biographer well 
says: 

In the eyes of René ceremonies of all kinds belonged to the domain 
of art. He loved to devise new ones, to trace out the whole programme 
himself, and to strike the imagination of his subjects by some elaborate 
symbolism worked out in minute detail. At Angers the solemn 
functions connected with the Order of the Crescent, and Order of 
Chivalry which he had himself instituted under the patronage of 
St. Maurice, as well as the Fé¢e du Sacre (or of the Blessed Sacrament) 
which had- been established in a former age to expiate the heresy of 
Berengarius in the very spot where he had preached (on the hillock 
of St. Laurence) afforded him a grand opportunity for the display of 
a truly royal magnificence. In the latter of these celebrations, for many 
years after René himself had disappeared from the scene, the fishermen 
of Reculée, his favourite manor, still played a part, and with them a 
staff of officers wearing upon their red velvet tunics his own coat 
of arms, that of the Chapter of Angers, and a representation of 
St. Maurillus restoring to life St. René his patron. It must have been 
the recollection of this procession of the Sacre which he had restored, 
which led him at a later period to institute the celebrated jewx de la 
Féte Dieu (pageant of Corpus Christi), in which the mixture of sacred 
and profane, of grave and of gay, has so shocked the critics of later 
times.! 


It must not be supposed that King René was in any sense 
the first inventor of these masques and pageants. They existed 
long before he came upon the scene, and they were almost 
universal at that day. The source of his inspiration for the 
interludes of the Corpus Christi procession of Aix is asserted 
by a recent writer to be found in the mysteries at which he 
assisted at Metz and at Nancy. An episode in René’s own life, 
when, after having been imprisoned by Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
he was at last, in 1437, once more set at liberty, led his friend 
Conrad Bayer, Bishop of Metz, to celebrate the occasion with 
an unusually magnificent Passion Play, which on account of the 


1 Lecoy de la Marche, Ze Roz René, vol. ii. p. 137. Cf. Villeneuve Bargemont, 
Histoire de René a’ Anjou, vol. ii. 
* Ch. Cherrier, Ze Roi René en Lorraine, 1895, p. 78. 
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untoward incidents which took place was long afterwards 
remembered. A contemporary chronicler informs us: 


And a gentleman, called Seigneur Nicolle, of Neufchastel in 
Lorraine, played the part of our Lord. He was Curé of St. Victor of 
Metz, and he nearly died upon the cross, only they came to his assistance 
just in time. 

And another priest who was named Messire Jean de Nicez, was 
Judas. He nearly lost his life in hanging himself, for his heart stopped 
beating, so they had to cut him down in a great hurry. 


And then the chronicler adds a word of commendation for 
what was generally the great subject of interest on all such 
occasions, and the only bit of “practicable” scenery to which 
medizval stage carpenters devoted their attention: 


And hells-mouth was very cunningly made, for it opened and shut 
when the devils wanted to come in and go out.! 


And now to come at last to the Jeux de la Féte Dieu at Aix 
itself, for which we have too long been kept waiting. The 
reader, we fancy, would hardly thank us for attempting to give 
any account of the merely ceremonial part of the proceedings, 
the number of religious communities which took part in the 
procession, and the order of their going, the names of the civil 
functionaries, the costume of their attendants, their relative 
precedence, the list of those who were privileged to carry the 
canopy, and the long roll of ecclesiastics and the parishes from 
which they came. All these things may be found in the work 
of the brothers Grégoire and in De Quatrebarbes. Even those 
mock officials, the Prince d’ Amour, the Abbé de la Jeunesse, and 
the Roi de la Bazoche, with their brave costumes and gaily- 
dressed retinues, although these belong more immediately to 
the pageant and recall so unmistakably the age of the Courts 
of Chivalry, still they do not directly concern our present 
purpose. We will only say that though their brief spell of office 
lasted over the few days immediately preceding and following 
the feast, during which the town was full of sight-seers, and 
various amusements were provided, still we know of no abuse 
charged against them, nor of anything unseemly in the purely 
ceremonial duties they performed. Our interest centres, as 
did apparently that of the visitors, in the jeux, the quaint 
series of masques or pageants, we hardly know by what name 
to call them, which served as interludes to the more serious 


1 De Quatrebarbes, G@uvres du Roi René, vol. iv. p. 168. 
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duties of the day. We must confess that we are strongly 
inclined to agree in this matter with the authors of the Explica- 
tion des Cérémonies de la Féte Dieu & Aix. Several authorities 
have wished to see in these jewx some profound Eucharistic 
symbolism or some deep-laid design for edification, originating 
in René’s subtle imaginings. We agree with the brothers 
Grégoire, and believe that they were simply extremets, by which 
word, in its older acceptation, must not be understood some- 
thing to eat, but merely something to pass the time between 
the courses. It was a thoroughly medieval idea to fill up the 
intervals of serious business, whether the business was a repast, 
or a tournament, or an ecclesiastical ceremony, with entremets, 
the diversions afforded by a jester, by minstrels, by acrobats, 
or any means of amusement that presented itself. Symbolism 
there may have been, and edification even as well, but it lay 
very much.upon the surface, so that all would conceive it. But 
enough of speculation, let us come to the facts. 

Following our faithful Grégoire, who recounts everything in 
the fullest detail, we find that there were twelve jeux in all. 
They performed not only during the procession, in which they 
might be expected to appear about 2.30 p.m., the first part of 
the procession having started about eleven in the morning, but 
they were also to be seen on the previous day, as well as after 
the procession had finished. Let us take the scenes. 


I. 


The first was popularly known to the Provengal townsfolk as 
Lou jouec doou Cat, “the play of the cat.” Probably some of 
the notoriety which it has earned for itself, and which has 
finally led to its appearance in the Strand Magazine, is simply 
due to the fact that it occupied the first place in the series of 
pageants, and was consequently better remembered. But, 
however much it may have struck the imaginations of the merry 
Provengaux, it would be hard to conceive anything less like the 
scene of adoration which is conjured up by the veracious 
Mr. Hone. The proper subject of this yeu, or tableau, would 
seem to have been the worship of the golden calf. One of the 
performers carried a tall staff with a gilt image of a calf on 
the top of it, round it are grouped some of the Israelites, while 
Moses, easily recognized by his horns, and Aaron, distinguished 
by his breastplate, stand aloof and rebuke them. However, the 
chief subject of popular interest was the cat. How it came to 
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be introduced into the ¢ad/eau we can only conjecture, but at 
any rate there it is. One of the performers carried poor Tom 
in his arms, muffled up in*some sort of covering, probably to 
keep it from scratching. As the scene proceeded he tossed it up 
as high as he could in the air, catching it again, amid the 
plaudits of the crowd, with more or less of success and 
dexterity. Grégoire’s engraving represents the cat in the act 
of being tossed, and depicts very amusingly the agonized 
expression of the victim. We can readily understand that this 
bit of buffoonery will have been the most popular feature in the 
scene, but we can only explain the presence of poor pussy by 
supposing that besides the golden calf, King René wished to 
suggest that the Israelites had also remembered something of 
the animal worship of the Egyptians. At any rate, it is in this 
sense and in this sense only that the Aix procession can be 
accused of paying Divine honours to the cat, so cleverly but so 
erroneously depicted by the Strand artist in the character of 
“Sanctus Thomas.” 
II. 

The second play or jeu was known to the Provencaux as 
Leiz Razcassetos. The name has a story connected with it. 
The scene depicted ten lepers. One of them is wearing a 
wretched apology for a wig, and the other nine, who are bald, 
try to brush it and comb it. This jez, like several of the others, 
seems chiefly noticeable for the opportunities it affords for a 
kind of rough horseplay such as we are most familiar with 
in the harlequinade of a Christmas pantomime. The name 
Raszcassetos is said to be due to Catherine de Medicis, who 
was a spectator of the Corpus Christi /é¢e in 1579. At that 
time the political parties in that corner of France were known 
by the name of Raza/s (the close-cropped), who displayed a 
strange analogy both in their exterior and in their puritanical 
principles with our own Roundheads of later date, and the 
Carcistes, the followers of the Count de Carces, who was the 
leader of what we may call the Cavalier party. The Queen 
asked the meaning of the jew which was being enacted, and 
some witty courtier at her side replied, Les Razats peignent un 
Carciste. From this jest, which greatly diverted her Majesty, 
it is said that the name of Raszcassetos stuck to the performers 
ever afterwards. 

This is the story as it is told by Grégoire, but we may 
venture to conjecture that the actual facts were not quite as 
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he represents them, and that the horseplay with the wig was 
really an innovation introduced at this particular period 
expressly to satirize the two political parties. 

If this be the case, however, we must be prepared for other 
similar corruptions and accretions, and it becomes very possible 
that the buffooneries of 1777 were far from representing faith- 
fully the programme originally designed by the good King 
René. To say the truth, we are inclined to believe that the 
story of cat-worship given by Hone may have preserved 
through some strange and roundabout channel, which cannot 
now be .traced, some earlier account of Lou jouec doou Cat, 
written at a time when an attempt was made to represent more 
seriously the idolatrous worship of the Israelites. The incident 
of throwing up the cat and catching it again looks to us un- 
commonly like a later accretion, a bit of comic “business” 
probably. introduced by some enterprising performer who 
wanted to distinguish himself in the unpromising ré/e of cat- 
bearer. It is easy to understand that such a piece of fooling 
will have been more appreciated by the populace than the 
serious purport of the scene, and that in a very short time it 
will have come to be expected as a matter of course and 
looked upon as the principal feature. 


iT. 

Very little need be said of the third jeu, which represents 
La Reino Sabo—The Queen of Saba. The Queen, like all the 
other female characters, was personated by a man grotesquely 
dressed. She was accompanied by a dancer, and by a servant 
who bore a model of a castle on the point of a sword. The 
chief interest to the spectators was afforded by posturing and 
dancing to music. 

IV. 

The fourth scene was much more popular. It was known 
as Lou grand Jouec deis Diablés, the big play of devils. Much 
pains were taken over the devils’ costume, they were provided 
with Zestzéres (masks with horns, &c.), tunics marked with flames, 
belts of jangling bells, pitchforks, and soon. The 7vé/e of devil 
was a popular one, and seems to have been regarded as an 
hereditary privilege, at least we are told of altercations in which 
a disappointed claimant was heard to argue indignantly: “ Mon 
pére a été diable, mon grand-pére a été diable, pourquoi ne le 
serais-je pas?” Before the jeua began all the devils in full 
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costume devoutly heard Mass at the Cathedral, ‘carrying their 
masks in their hands. As they came out they went to the 
large holy water stoup and splashed themselves well with holy 
water, reinforced with large signs of the Cross. Then they 
counted each other carefully for fear of finding oxe too many, 
as is said to have happened once, to the general consternation. 
In the grand jeu, four devils took part, together with a she- 
devil (diablesse), whose head-dress was elaborately got up as a 
caricature of the fashion of the day. Among the devils walks 
Herod with crown and sceptre, and the she-devil tries to brush 
Herod’s coat, while the other devils bait them with their forks. 
Why Herod should have so often been selected on these 
occasions it seems hard to say. But he was evidently a very 
popular character in the mystery plays. Chaucer and Shakspere 
have handed on the tradition even to our day, and now “ out- 
Heroding Herod,” is a household word. 


V. 


La Bello Estello, the beautiful star, was simply a tableau of 
the Magi with all their attributes, posturing and begging a 
blessing. 

Vi 

Les Dansairés, the dancers, consisted only of a company of 

four or five dancers in extravagant costumes dancing to music. 


VII. 

This scene introduces us to the devils again, being called in 
contradistinction to No. 4, lou pichon juec deis diablés, the little 
play of devils. The troop of devils, more numerous here than 
in the other scene, are setting upon a child dressed in white and 
carrying a cross, who is known as /’armetto, the little soul. 
Beside the soul walks an angel with wings, watching over it 
and guiding it. The devils pursue the soul, and one of them 
continually attacks the angel and beats him. 


VIII. 

This was a very curious and popular bit of burlesque. It 
was known as Leis Tirassouns, and represented the massacre of 
the Innocents. King Herod was there wearing his crown and 
attended by one or two of his officers. The Innocents were 
to be recognized in a troop of seven or eight children who ran 
about in great fear of Herod, seeking to escape. With them 
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oddly enough was Moses, the personification of the Law, who 
probably appeared in the character of their schoolmaster. 
After some by-play, Herod gives an order to one of his 
attendants, who discharges a gun. Straightway, all the children 
fall flat down upon the ground as if shot and try to drag them- 
selves into gutters or hollows in the ground, anywhere out of 
sight. It seems to have been from this last feature that this 
jeu was called Lets Tzrassouns, which we may perhaps translate 
“the wrigglers.” 
IX. 

Lets Chivyaoux frux, the prancing horses, might have been 
introduced straight from the nursery. The performers were 
equipped with cardboard horses, the voluminous caparisons of 
which served more or less effectually to conceal their feet. 
They pranced about and disported themselves, and after a short 
interval moved on. 

X. 

Lets Apostros. The group of Apostles included more than 
the twelve. Judas went first, then St. Paul pursuing him with a 
drawn sword. Our Lord came last, dragging His Cross. Judas 
turns back and kisses Christ and then all the rest of the Apostles 
set upon him and thump him, aiming their blows more particu- 
larly at the preposterous red wig he is made to wear. 


XI. and XII. 


The last two representations require no comment. The one 
is Sant Christeun, St. Christopher bearing the Divine Child upon 
his shoulders. The other is Za Mouert, Death, with all the 
usual attributes, and this closes the pageant. 

Such, then, were the famous jeux de la Féte Dieu of Aix in 
Provence. Whatever may be thought of the good or evil effect 
of these burlesque representations upon the popular mind, it 
will be admitted that as far as any question of reverence or 
seemliness goes, everything depends upon the closeness of their 
connection with the religious part of the ceremony. The most 
strait-laced Christian will hardly object to be present at a 
church-service and a pantomime upon the same day, though 
he might think it highly improper that both should take place 
in the same building. Now there is the best reason for believing 
that the good Provencaux regarded these extremets strictly as 
such—mere interludes which had very little to do either with 
what went before or what came after. M. de Quatrebarbes, 
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indeed, declares that they belonged in no way to the procession, 
but only took place either on the previous day or after the 
procession was over. In the face of the clear statements of 
Grégoire’s Explication, we hardly think that this can be main- 
tained, but it is instructive to observe how entirely they were 
separated by an interval of time from all that preceded and 
followed. The Explication we have so often quoted, amongst 
other valuable information, offers sundry hints for the conveni- 
ence of intending spectators who wish to see as much as possible. 
Speaking of the first part of the procession on Corpus Christi 
morning it says: 

Visitors may be reminded that after the different religious com- 
munities have walked by, there is a considerable interval of time to 
do nothing in (7/7 y a un intervalle de temps considerable a sennuyer). 
The best thing that can be done during this period of waiting is to go 
and get dinner. 


Next we are told: 


At half-past two the entremets (the jeux we have just been 
describing) begin to appear. 


And finally : 

When the jewx have passed, there is again a long time to wait 
before there is anything to look at. 

The parochial clergy and the officials of the town formed 
the next portion of the procession, and it was almost at the 
close of this that the Blessed Sacrament at last appeared, borne 
in solemn state, amid universal demonstrations of respect. 

We have spent more time than we intended in speaking of 
the Aix procession, and the question of the bonfires on St. 
John’s eve offers so large a field for discussion, that it seems 
better to defer it to some other occasion. Although the bonfires 
were almost universal, we will venture to say here that, after a 
good deal of searching and inquiry, we have found no other 
instance of burning cats in them, than that recorded towards 
the close of the sixteenth century at Paris, in the Place de 
Gréve. If other examples of the same practice exist we should 
be glad to hear of them. 

Hi. YT. 
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. 1V.—AMONG THE SNOWS. 

WITH a sigh of relief and a profound Deo gratias we shook the 
dust of Calcutta from our feet. Setting aside its bright social 
aspect and the kindness of newly-made friends there is little 
to detain travellers there. In place of the meagrely-made 
and tawdrily-dressed Madrassees, we had tall and dignified 
Bengalees—the “Scots of India” as they have been called 
because of their intellectual capacity, their literary activity, and 
their comparative lack of artistic sense—who drape their 
chuddahs about them like togas and whose uncovered heads, 
except for their thick black hair worn short after the English 
fashion, defy the fierce tropical sun as daringly as did the 
twenty Englishmen whom we saw in Madras playing a cricket 
match at midday whilst the thermometer registered a hundred 
and thirty degrees. Government House is a more regal look- 
ing dwelling than Buckingham Palace, and the evening drive 
on the Red Road with its gorgeous natives and its smart 
Europeans, its sumptuous carriages and, sometimes, Rosinanti- 
like horseflesh is unique and entertaining. So are the races. 
And the Botanical Gardens at Garden Reach are perhaps the 
finest in the tropical world. But nothing can compensate for 
the evil odours which pervade the city, more especially in the 
European and more fashionable quarters, and which seem to enter 
into and nauseate one’s inner being. Cologne is a rose-garden 
compared to Calcutta. 

At the risk therefore of having to face the chilling fogs 
which usually hang over Darjeeling in this month of February, 
we determined to air our lungs amid the “hills,” as the Angio- 
Indians call the loftiest mountains in the world. A dinner on 
board a Ganges ferry-boat, a night’s journey from Sara Ghat 
—luxurious as only a night’s journey on board an Indian train 
can be—and on the following morning you are turned out of 
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your comfortable berth at Siliguri, breakfasted, and packed into 
a compartment (rather like a pen) of a small toy-like train. 
How the miniature engine is to lift you seven thousand and 
odd feet above your. present level seems a problem. But in 
blind faith you make yourself and your luggage—which in 
India, because of the facilities offered, assumes proportions 
which would be tolerated by no other railway companies in 
the world—as small as possible and commence the erial 
journey. 

So marked is the change in the racial characteristics of the 
people on leaving Siliguri, that one might have crossed a frontier. 
The nobler and more refined Arian type is left behind to give 
place to the broad faces, flattened noses, slit eyes, and yellow 
skins, which mark the Mongolian origin of the aboriginal hill 
tribes of Sikkim. Only the Mechis can exist in the seven 
miles of verdant level track which engirdles the base of the 
Himalayas. In the Terai—a Persian word meaning damp— 
wild birds of countless varieties have their home and there is 
pasture abundant for the herds of the Mechi who—stunted and 
sallow though they be—have become so acclimatized to the 
malaria that the majority die of those who migrate to the hills 
for the purpose of labouring in the tea plantations. 

We crossed this verdant and miasmal plain and, having 
reached the base of the mountains, our plucky little engine 
began to wind its sinuous way up the two-foot gauge—gliding 
smoothly round inner curves and hugging great headlands ; 
now following a zigzag track—like a ribbon folded back on 
itself—where the turns are so acute that the train has to be 
backed to the higher level, and again creeping along a narrow 
gorge with sheer heights on one side and profound depths on 
the other. But ever and always persistently, steadily mounting 
—never excecding seven miles an hour—ohne Hast iind ohne 
Rast—up and around the forest-clad mountains, with never the 
aggravation of a tunnel to obstruct the fair vision of the distant 
sea-like plains and the towering peaks overhead. 

Straight through the villages of the hill country the railway 
runs, the train stopping frequently in the centre of the bazaars, 
where the inhabitants—principally Lepchas, with pigtails and 
pleasant though grotesquely ugly faces—are busily bargaining 
and trading with each other, or with the Nepaulese Tibetans, 
who bring rock-salt, musk, ponies, &c., to barter for piece cloth 
and tobacco. Both form and face bear witness to the fact that 
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they one and all spring from the same race, and only by their 
dress can they be distinguished. The Lepchas, by way of 
religion, practise a very debased form of Buddhism, and round 
about the huts of the more pious among them are erected tall 
bamboo poles with rag streamers floating from them, a most 
efficacious method of propitiating evil spirits. 

Each hour of the journey lifted us a thousand feet higher, 
and one could not but be struck with the gradual change in the 
flora and fauna of the mountains, from the tropical and savagely 
luxurious vegetation of their lower belt to a plant life equally 
abundant but one indigenous to temperate regions. Many of the 
dark mountain giants of the lower zone are festooned and clad, 
to their own ultimate destruction, with superb, parasitic climbers 
—vines, bignonias, convolvulus, and the gorgeous pothos—more 
beautiful often than the doomed trees which they have wrapt in 
their deadly embrace. Others are, as it were, knit together by 
interlacing creepers, which hang cable-wise from branch to 
branch, whilst their trunks are made to nourish great bunches 
of orchids, lycopodia, and pendulous mosses which had taken 
root in the niches of their bark. Everywhere there are acacias, 
cassias, plantains, and fig-trees of many varieties. Screw-pines 
twist their straight stems upwards to an immense height, waving 
their crowns of leaves—sometimes ten feet long—on this side 
and that. The stately /umba putte, or “long leaf” put forth 
their clusters of dark red flowers at the end of each gigantic 
branch. Clumps of purple-stemmed bamboos crown the hills, 
and prosaic stiff-looking tea plantations cover many slopes and 
fill many valleys. 

At the height of four thousand feet a compact, solid-looking, 
grey cloud was waiting to receive us, and not only did it 
envelope us in a damp and chilling embrace, but it effectually 
prevented us seeing aught beyond a radius of eight or ten yards, 
sufficient, however, to enable us to recognize some home friends 
—chesnuts, walnuts, oaks, and laurels. But such by that time 
was our condition of cramped and chilled physical misery that 
all spirit of enthusiasm had evaporated, and even the lordly 
cedars—the cryplomeria japonica—that came towering and 
crowding around us out of the white cloud fog hardly aroused 
in us any ardour of admiration. 

On steaming fussily into Darjeeling station nothing was to 
be seen but coolies, principally women, who are practically the 
beasts of burthen in this district. To my horror I saw my large 
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cabin trunk, weighing some six or eight stone, being slung on to 
the back of a little Bhutea woman about four feet high. A strap 
attached to the trunk was passed across her forehead, and under 
this incubus she started with a waddling gait through the fog up 
the mountain pathway leading to the hotel. I had to halt many 
times for breathing space on the way,whilst she trudged steadily 
on without a gasp or a sigh. It was her daily portion, and one 
has to become accustomed, in and about Darjeeling, to the 
barbarous sight of these small women and still smaller children 
performing the work of labourers and navvies, carrying on their 
backs loads of stone and baulks of timber, up and down hill 
always, for here there is no such thing as level ground. 

For many days we waited, knowing well that if the clouds 
which lay piled and morose below us and round about us would 
permit, we might look down into profound valleys and over the 
clustering heads of lower mountains. We knew also that far 
above the grey veil which encompassed us there dwelt a mighty 
Presence for a sight of which we thirsted. We looked and 
longed and shivered in the bosom of the unfriendly fog until one 
blessed morning, when we rose as usual with the dawn, and 
could hardly believe our eyes on seeing the manifestation which 
met them. Sunlit clouds, lying level and looking like a fog 
ocean, still filled the valleys and enveloped the lower mountains, 
the heads of which rose from their midst like mountains. But 
far above and beyond them towered a vision of reachless death- 
white realms—the Himalayan range of snow-clad giants. They 
seemed like stupendous ramparts, those piled-up snowy domes 
and peaks, separating this from another world. And yet, so 
little of earth had they about them, so majestic were they in 
their loneliness, so awe-compelling in their cold calm purity, 
that almost one felt in the presence of the Eternal. There, then, 
were the sanctuaries of the everlasting snows—immutable during 
centuries of years and cycles of centuries, looking down on the 
common things of earth from their solemn heights, unveiling 
their mystery at rare and holy seasons—these, the most sublime 
of God’s creations short of the soul of man. What are temples 
made with hands, even the most wonderful in this wonderful 
country, in comparison with these! And yet surely the 
architects of India must have shaped their conceptions on the 
same lines that nature has cast for them in their own favoured 
country—lines of such vast magnitude as are not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. 
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For many succeeding days the Himalayan cloud-spirits 
were propitious, and for an hour or two after dawn lifted their 
curtains to disclose the glories beyond the veil. On one such 
morning, Miss N and I determined to ride to the top of 
Tiger Hill—six miles distant and a thousand feet higher—in 
the hope of seeing the crown of Everest, the patriarch of all 
the mountains of the earth, eight hundred feet higher than 
Kinchingunga, and more than a hundred miles distant. We 
rode fast, for we knew it was a race with the clouds, and out- 
stripped our syces, swift of foot though they were, by two 
miles. We were just in time to see the last gleam of the 
imperial head as it merged into clouds behind the kingdom of 
snows. A strange contrast that kingdom showed, in its death- 
like beauty, to the vital loveliness of the intervening leagues 
of sun-bright valley and hill country, which separated us from 
it. And even as we looked the clouds amassed themselves 
below us, filling the valleys and girdling the bases of the entire 
range, causing them to seem suspended between a cloud-ocean 
which submerged and blotted out the world below, and the 
inimitably blue sky above. 

As we stood, without speech, drinking in the beauty of this 
wonderland, we were startled by a sound which came in the 
silence of the mountains, apparently from the jungle only a few 
yards from us. “Did you hear that?” said my friend. “ Yes,” 
said I, rather faintly. “Did you ever hear anything like it 
except ina menagerie?” “No,” I answered in a quailing voice, 
“shall we go down?” “Well,” said Miss N , who is cast 
in sterner mould than I, “it is very disappointing having to 
leave the mountains, but if it zs a tiger, perhaps the game is 
hardly worth the candle.” Another growl decided us. With 
blanched faces we hastily made for the bridle path which led 
down through the jungle, and as its narrowness and steepness 
compelled us to ride in single file and at foot pace, there ensued 
a polite contention as to who should go /asé, and risk being 
pounced upon by the bloodthirsty beast in our rear; each 
feeling constrained to an act of self-immolation in favour of the 
other. And so we sped down at the risk of our necks, only 
regaining our reassurance on meeting our syces about a mile 
lower down. In cool blood, and on ascertaining that no tiger 
had been heard of on Tiger Hill, “within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,’ we came to the conclusion that we would 
not mention this little incident. However, in a rash and mis- 
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guided moment I unburthened my soul of its secret to the 
burra Saheb, who, after the fashion of men and husbands, has 
ceased not to jeer and cast that tiger in our teeth on every 
available occasion. Greatly, therefore, did we exult on learning, 
a few days subsequently, that tracks of a bear had been found 
in that very jungle, and that a skzkar had been organized for 
the purpose of slaying him. 

And yet I am not sure that that fictitious tiger shocked 
one’s nerves in a much less degree than did a genial American 
globe-trotter, who on another occasion rode with us to the same 
vantage point. We had ridden out under the starlight of the 
early morning, and as the dawn graduated into perfect day, and 
the sun rose from behind the snows like an “avenging fire- 
god,” causing the death-white Himalayas to kindle and glow 
in the light of his presence—a sight which made one speechless 
and almost breathless—our transatlantic cousin remarked in 
a tone of calm finality, “Wall, that’s what / call vurry neat.” 
To have such a remark hurled at you in an aggressively 
“Vankee” accent when you are in a state of great mental 
elevation and excitement, is like receiving a cold douche with 
your pulse beating at fever height. But the comic side of the 
situation caused an instant reaction, and one could not but look 
with a certain sense of awe on a being who could regard nature 
in her noblest moods from such an impervious standpoint. 


One cannot but be struck here with the contrast between 
inanimate nature in all its sublime beauty, and the low ignoble 
type of the humanity whose abiding land it is. Among no 
known races, probably, are there to be found people of a lower 
order of intelligence than those of the Himalayan hill tribes. 
Of strongly defined Mongolian type, they are all more or less 
of Tibetan origin and ugliness. They all speak dialects of the 
Tibetan language, and their social framework—quasi-savages 
though they be—is based on Tibetan manners and customs. 
Except among the Lepchas—the primitive inhabitants of 
Sikkim, who are many degrees higher in moral tone than most 
of the Himalayan tribes—polyandry is their common practice, 
and modesty and cleanliness are words which convey no 
meaning to them. Trade, tea, and labour make Darjeeling 
a central resort for them all—for to give them their due, they 
are very industrious—and the weekly Sunday fair, when a 
crowded gathering of the clans takes place in the bazaar, is the 
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opportunity for seeing them in all their wealth of ornaments 
and excessive dirt. The wiry agile Nepaulese—who have 
colonized in Darjeeling to obtain employment in the tea 
plantations—form the largest proportion. They are clever 
handicraftsmen, and their ruling clan, the Ghoorkhas, upholds 
their reputation as soldiers. The murderous-looking kuker?, or 
curved knife, which they all carry, might well inspire dread, 
were it not that they are noted for their amiable nature. 

There is also a large admixture of Bhuteas, the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, unskilled and amongst the 
lowest of the tribal peoples. They are reputed to be much 
given to intoxication, both men and women, and one is glad 
to know that they do not owe this vice to British association 
and whisky, as they manufacture their own “strong water” from 
rice and murwah or millet. The poorest coolie among them all 
is laden with silver ornaments set more or less richly with 
turquoises, and sometimes most beautifully designed and 
wrought. Here, for instance, is a man thickly coated with 
dirt, and whose sole garment is a long tunic, the fabric of which 
seems held together by the accumulation of many ages’ grease 
and filth. In its upper folds above the belt are stowed away 
an indiscriminate store of food—fruit, rotten fish, and rice— 
together with many tempting articles de vertu, which, on seeing 
a mene saheb, he promptly produces from this unsavoury 
receptacle and thrusts before her eyes. If these fail to tempt, 
he tears from his neck a silver reliquary—a flat box two or 
three inches square, incrusted with turquoises and containing 
a little idol or the relics of a mahatma—and intimates that this 
also he is willing to part with at a price. His prayer-wheel, 
likewise, which he had been religiously twirling, may be yours, 
or the knife from his belt, or the enormous ear-rings, like old- 
fashioned bell-pulls, from the distorted lobes of his wife’s ears. 

Here again is a Tibetan woman, her noseless and slit-eyed 
offspring lashed, in a bamboo basket, on to her back in approved 
Mongolian fashion, her long and abundant black hair hanging 
in two ample plaits behind, her face covered, mask-wise, with 
a thick black pigment, which has been smeared on previous to 
crossing Jelep la Pass to preserve her skin from the keen frost, 
and which it has apparently escaped her mind to wash off. 
Whilst one of her several husbands is bartering a flock of 
sheep for cotton yarn and tobacco, she seizes the opportunity 
of greeting you with what is doubtless meant for a pleasant 
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smile, then she scratches her ear and finally thrusts out her 
tongue. Such proceedings are calculated to startle a stranger 
who is ignorant that they are merely the Tibetan form of 
salutation, and that far from wishing to be rude, the sole desire 
of the grinning lady is to ingratiate herself in the hope of 
disposing of her heavy silver girdle to the best possible financial 
advantage. Meanwhile, the husband, a wild-looking beardless 
being with streaming hair, having completed his own bargain, 
joins us to assist in our transaction, and, with a view to offering 
suggestions to your male friends for future da/s costumés, you 
make mental notes of his “get up”—a blanket robe secured 
round his waist by a leathern belt, from which hangs the entire 
paraphernalia of his domestic economy-—pipes, tobacco pouch, 
some deadly-looking knives, a wooden drinking cup, chopsticks, 
tinder-box, and tweezers—the latter for the purpose of removing 
every hair which threatens to mar the harmony and beauty of 
his unwashed countenance. Add to this, silver and turquoise 
rings on fingers and toes, silver amulets and rows of coral 
beads, and you have the Tibetan trader in all the glory and 
wealth of his war paint. 

It is refreshing to turn from these fantastic, unsightly, dirty 
beings to a Lepcha woman—a Tartar every inch of her, with 
yellow skin and pig-tailed hair, but pleasantly ugly like the 
Japanese, and comparatively cleanly, though evidence goes to 
prove that the people even of her tribe have an invincible 
repugnance to water for ablutionary purposes. If you can but 
banish from your mind that her daily food is made up of such 
inconsiderate trifles as you would not allow your dogs to 
approach—snails, caterpillars, bracksie cattle—in fact anything 
that can be found, cleanly or uncleanly, you would consider her 
a pleasant picture in her gaily striped skirt, her cloak of divers 
hues, and her coronal of red cloth thickly sown with pearls and 
turquoises. You sordidly long to possess yourself of her girdle 
formed of numberless silver chains, or the amber beads or other 
neck ornaments with which she is laden. You know that she 
has been purchased by her husband, either with rupees or with 
the sweat of his brow, but you also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that she has been properly and decorously married ; 
that is to say, she has gone through the solemn rite of holding 
in her hands a hen, whilst the bridegroom held a cock, that with 
one stroke of the knife the officiating priest decapitated both 
the unhappy birds, and augured from the direction in which 
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their blood flowed as to the future felicity or infelicity of the 
newly-wedded pair. The former may fairly be assumed, not 
only because of the rigorous regard in which the Lepchas hold 
their marriage vows, but because of their good-natured and 
easy-going temperament. Lepcha wives are the stronger 
vessels, and undertake most of the heavy responsibilities both 
at home and abroad. Whilst they do coolie work—carrying on 
their backs baulks of timber and loads of stone that would 
stagger a British labourer—their worse halves may be seen 
tranquilly smoking their hookahs by the wayside, or gambling 
and chatting cheerfully with their neighbours. It is a sight to 
be deplored, but in this case it seems to work. And madam’s 
biceps have by no means gathered strength unto themselves for 
nothing. If all tales be true, conjugal chastisement is frequently 
administered in a wholesome, temperate, and effectual manner, 
and received in a patient and right spirit by the Lepcha lords 
of creation, who, when they will, can work well and are con- 
spicuous for their weight-carrying powers and mountaineering 
endurance. 

If the Lepchas were asked what religion they professed, 
they would say they were Buddhists, but few would know even 
the meaning of the term. And beyond their reverence for and 
faith in the supernatural power of their lamas to work them 
both good and evil, their spirit of tolerance towards those of 
other religions, and their absolute belief in the transmigration 
of souls, there is little of Gautama’s teaching left to the merry, 
drunken, honest, careless Lepchas. But if he could see and 
hear the things that are taught and done in his name all the 
world over, surely even 47s Nirwana would be disturbed. The 
so-called religion of these tribes is one wholly of fear—a_pro- 
pitiation of evil powers who they believe inhabit the mountains, 
rivers, rocks, and trees. And indeed, from their point of view, 
it must be hard to say which are the more terrifying, those 
demons which they do xo¢ see, or the frightful, revolting images 
of “gods” which they do. 

Not far from Lebong Spur, the camping-ground of the 
Tibetans, and about five miles from Darjeeling, there is a 
Buthean lamasary perched—where lamas love to be—on the 
side of a hill somewhat difficult of access; at least it would be 
so were it not for the dauntless little Tibetan ponies, to which 
neither the steepest of mountain bridle-paths nor the heaviest 
of weights seem to present any obstacle. A ride of about a 
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mile from Lebong, through a copse of rhododendrons, magnolias, 
laurels, and camellias, brought us to a miserable dvséee, or village 
of mud huts, which clings in all the integrity of its native 
unspeakable filth to the hillside. Each dwelling had an 
eruption of bamboo poles waving cotton prayer-rags over its 
roof. So also had a barn-like building which occupied a grove 
a little apart from the dustee, and which we knew was the 
gompa when we saw a lama squatting in the vestibule mecha- 
nically turning one of the great prayer-wheels which were 
suspended there. This particular cylinder was six feet in 
height, and we begged him with all deference to continue his 
orisons. With each revolution of the wheel a bell rang, whilst 
he dreamily and drowsily intoned the refrain, Oz Mani Padma 
Hom—* Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel.” A few turns 
satisfied our curiosity and at the same time added to his merit, 
and then, with the geniality for which Buddhists generally are 
conspicuous, he proceeded to show us the treasures of his gompa. 
But to us his precious manuscripts were as sealed books, and his 
idols calculated to produce bad dreams. Very gruesome also 
were the kettledrums made of human skulls, commonly supposed 
to be those of faithless husbands, whose spirits will know not 
re-birth until their desecrated craniums cease to be put to this 
base use. Trumpets also were shown to us made of men’s 
thigh-bones ; though what crime had entailed this lesser penalty 
tradition sayeth not. Musical instruments of similar fabric and 
with the same joyous and exhilarating associations are offered 
for sale in the bazaar, so it is to be feared that many headless 
spirits of unrest are at large at Sikkim, each one doubtless 
haunting the abiding-place of his own skull. In the gompa they 
are kept on the altar, together with conch shells, peacocks’ 
feathers, bells, brazen cups, and juniper sprigs—the latter to be 
mixed with charcoal and used as incense. 

The lama of the gompa spoke no language that we could 
understand, but a day or two afterwards we met, in the house of 
a German who is about to join the Buddhist priesthood, a red- 
capped lama who had just returned from Tibet. A young 
Bhutean pundit was also present, who interpreted for us, and 
who apparently knew more of the mystical teaching of 
Buddhism than the lama himself. The latter was a stout, 
comfortable-looking gentleman in a red cloak and tight-fitting 
skull-cap, with twinkling, good-natured, and rather sly-lookinz 
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zeal. He was full, also, of blind credulity in the supernatural 
power of lamas to work good and evil at their will, even to 
those at a remote distance. He eagerly told us of Shooshoks 
(re-incarnations) in Tibet who could knead a boulder stone as 
though it were dough, and who had but to will a man’s death 
in order to accomplish it. He earnestly defended the doctrine 
of metempsychosis on the grounds of its reasonableness, urging 
that a merciful God could never expect a man to save his soul 
in the short course of one human lifetime. 

Meanwhile the lama’s little, bead-like eyes twinkled amiably, 
as he looked inquiringly from one of us to the other, and he 
complacently exhibited to us the small implement—like a 
miniature sceptre with a nine-sided crown at its top—through 
the instrumentality of which lamas are commonly believed by 
their flocks to be able to hypnotize whom they will. We asked, 
with all deference, for the reason of the attitude of rigorous 
exclusiveness adopted by the Grand Lama of Lassa (the 
Tibetan Pope and King) towards foreigners? and met with the 
prompt answer, “ Because first would come missionaries, then 
would come whisky, and lastly would come soldiers.” Having 
cast this stone at us in a gentle and pacific fashion, they again 
retreated into the ambush of theological conference, or rather 
assertion, always based on inconsequential, discursive, and 
shallow arguments, expressed in fluent and excellent English, 
and with a childish simplicity, absolute personal self-reliance, 
and entire freedom from arrogance and bitterness. We parted 
excellent friends, but with surprise and regret upon their part 
that they had been unable to persuade us to Buddhism. 


S. H. DUNN. 
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PART II. 


IN a former article we traced the later history of the curious 
document called the Hungarian Confession, and we found that 
the one authority to which all who asserted its genuineness 
appeal is Lani’s Captevitas Papistica. We must now examine 
into its value. In the year 1676 there appeared at Leipsic a 
book bearing the following title : 


In the name of the crucified Jesus, who powerfully protects, 
mightily consoles, and gloriously delivers His captives, A short and 
truthful History of the horrible and almost unparalleled captivity under 
the Papists, as also of the marvellous Delivery from the same, of 
Magister George Lani, Hungarian, School Rector in the distinguished 
town of Karpfen, in Hungary, who remained true to his God and the 
Evangelical Church. This man, purely and solely because he would 
not fall away from Evangelical Truth, nor sign the shameful Reversal 
Letters, was, although blameless, summoned to Presburg in 1674, and 
condemned from life to death. 


Such then is the book which, for brevity’s sake, is usually called 
the Captivitas Papistica. As indicated in the above descriptive 
title, a large body of Lutheran and Calvinist ministers were 
summoned before a Court Delegate of the Empire, held at 
Presburg, over which Archbishop Szelepczenyi of Gran, as 
Stadtholder of Hungary, presided. The charge against these 
preachers was not, as Lani says, a charge of heresy, but of 
treason. There had been a conspiracy forming for some years 
previously in Hungary, of which several powerful Hungarian 
noblemen were the leading spirits. Its object was to drive the 
Germans out of Hungary, and, for the purpose of strengthening 
themselves, the conspirators had entered into negotiations with 
the Turks on the one side, and with the French on the other. 
These heads of the conspiracy were Catholic, but the charge 
brought against the preachers was that they had entered into an 
alliance with them, and were seeking to stir up their adherents 
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by an organized system of inflammatory sermons. The object 
these preachers had in view (so it was alleged), was to exact a 
restoration of certain funds which the Racoczky princes used 
to allow them as long as they were themselves Lutherans, but 
which on their secession to the Catholic Church they had 
withdrawn. The conspiracy being discovered, its leaders were 
tried, and mostly executed. The ministers who stood for their 
trial were likewise convicted of the offence charged, and con- 
demned to death. The death sentence was, however, remitted 
to all of them save one or two. The others were offered the 
alternative of signing Reversal letters, as they were technically 
called, or of being sent to the galleys. These Reversal letters 
were letters by which they, the signatories, acknowledged to their 
conviction (it was disputed whether an acknowledgment of guilt 
was involved), and were of two kinds—one for those who desired 
to remain in the country, another for those who preferred 
banishment. Those who elected to remain undertook by their 
Reversals to abstain in future from all ministerial work as 
Lutheran or Calvinist preachers, and to live henceforth peace- 
ably as private citizens. Those who elected for banishment 
undertook by their signatures to leave the kingdom within a 
stated period. Most of the persons convicted chose to sign 
these Reversals, and were treated accordingly. Some, on the 
other hand, refusing to sign, were sent after an interval to the 
Neapolitan galleys. These numbered seventeen, whose names 
are preserved, and Lani was one of them. 

The text of these Reversal Letters is given by Lani, and 
also in two other writings of the time, the Aximadversiones of an 
anonymous author, who had himself apparently signed them, 
and the Brevis Extractus, which is an account of the whole 
affair written by Lapsansky, the secretary to the Court 
Delegate. Further reference will be made to these two 
valuable documents presently, but meanwhile it is important 
to observe that, though the text of the Reversals differs some- 
what in these three sources, in none of them is there any clause 
requiring or implying a surrender of the religious opinions of 
the signatories. 

Nevertheless, Lani, who did not sign, and was sent to the 
galleys, maintains in his Capézvtas Papistica that religion was 
the real crime for which they were punished. He speaks 
therefore of himself and his fellows, and of himself particularly, 
as martyrs, but of those who signed the Reversals as apostates ; 
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and he states that shortly after these had signed the Reversals, 
the (Hungarian) Confession was offered them, and they were 
required to sign that as well. Here it is important we 
should have before us his exact words, which are as follows: 
“When those who remained in the country had signed these 
Reversals, they were very soon after in many places forced 
into apostasy. The Jesuits then prescribed to them the 
following Confession of Faith, and they were compelled to 
read it out publicly before the whole people.” Then he gives the 
form as transcribed in our first article under the heading, 
“Confession of Faith of the new Catholics in Hungary.” At 
the end of the form in Lani’s first Latin edition of 1676, it is 
stated! that the Profession was made by Elias Gressner, chief 
pastor of Neusohl, but no other name is mentioned. It is 
noticeable, too, that although in this manner Lani gives the text 
of the alleged Confession and testifies to its having been taken 
by these new Catholics, he troubles himself otherwise very 
little about it. The staple of his book is occupied with his 
own history and sufferings, and his own heroism as compared 
with the sinful cowardice of his former colleagues. 

It will be asked how Lani could have managed to publish 
the Captivitas Papistica. The answer is, that after having 
served in the galleys for about a year, he contrived to escape, 
and then after an interval returned, not indeed to Hungary, 
but to Germany. It was thus at Leipsic, not at Presburg, 
that he caused his book to be printed. 

Its contentions did not remain long unchallenged. A Jesuit 
Father, George Heidelberger, according to Lani himself, wrote 
an Anti-Lanius, but I have not been able to find it or to learn 
more about its contents than its title implies. The name of 
Heidelberger is not found in De Backer’s Bibliographie, and he 
was presumably therefore not a Jesuit. A more important 
publication was the Brevis Extractus, above mentioned as 
having been written by Lapsansky, the Secretary of the Court 
Delegate which tried the prisoners. This document, in the 
temperance of its language and the lucid simplicity of its 
narrative, contrasts favourably with Lani’s involved story and 
inflated style. Lapsansky does not refer to Lani’s allegation 
about the new Catholics, perhaps because its absurdity was too 
patent in a region where the facts were known. The purpose 
he keeps in view is to prove that Lani is untruthful in con- 
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tending that it was their religious beliefs which had brought 
the preachers into trouble. He gives an outline account of the 
conspiracy in which they had been implicated and of the 
evidence by which they were convicted. On this point he 
gives the text of two letters written by a minister named 
Wittnyedi: one to Kelzer, the Governor of Eperies ; the other 
to Nicolas, Count of Bethlen, one of the rebel leaders. If 
these letters are authentic, they convict the prisoners beyond 
a shadow of doubt, and Lapsansky tells us the originals were 
produced in court, and the handwriting was recognized by the 
prisoners themselves. There was also confirmatory evidence of 
their guilt in the agreement between the contents of the letters 
and the after-events: for, after an engagement between the rebels 
and the Imperial troops in which the former were defeated, 
the bodies of several preachers were found among the bodies 
of the slain rebels. Lapsansky ends by saying that it is mere 
wantonness and calumny for the condemned persons to say 
that they were suffering for their religion, and he asks them 
whether they had ever been disturbed in their religious 
assemblies previously to the rebellion, or whether those of 
their co-religionists who had taken no part in the rebellion 
were not still enjoying a full liberty of worship. It may be 
added that, as von Mailath the historian mentions, the Kaiser 
wrote to the King of Sweden, who had interceded for these 
preachers, vehemently protesting that they had been punished 
only for treason and in no way for religion. This point is of 
importance, because it convicts Lani, the sole authority for the 
alleged use of the Hungarian Confession, of having given an 
untruthful account of the circumstances of his conviction. 

The Brevis Extractus appeared in the same year as the 
Captivitas Papistica, 1676, and was at once answered, probably 
by Lani himself, in the Handa Davidis. We need not concern 
ourselves more with this work except to say that it repeats the 
charge against the New Catholics of having recited the Con- 
fession we are considering, but names, besides Elias Gressner, 
Simon Fridvalsky as having been among the guilty parties. 

So far then we are reduced to the testimony of a single 
witness, Georgi Lani, for evidence of the use of the Hungarian 
Confession by Catholics, and probably what has been already 
said will be deemed sufficient to divest this one witness of all 
claims to be believed. We have, however, a witness on the 
other side who came forward most opportunely to provide us 
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with a fuller insight into the character of this Lani, and the 
credibility of his allegations. 

The ministers who signed the Reversals, we may be quite 
sure, did not appreciate the description which Lani had given 
of them, and one of their number was moved to take up his 
pen to protest. He does not give his name, but it was clearly 
well known to Lani, whose rejoinder will be referred to presently, 
and he appears to have been one of those who signed the 
Reversals for those who elected to go into exile. It is clear, 
too, that he at least had not bought his liberty by any change of 
religion. He isa Protestant still, and writes from a Protestant 
standpoint. [lis treatise has already been mentioned, and is 
entitled: Axzmadversiones Theologico-politico-historico-critice in 
narrationem Georgii Lant. This treatise is very severe on 
Lani for calling his fellow-ministers who signed the Reversals, 
Pseudo-Evangelicals, inconstant, and unscrupulous men. It 
goes through the Captivitas Papistica paragraph by paragraph, 
making comments upon each portion, and gives a very different 
account of Lani from his own. It calls him a great bragger 
and exaggerator, and suggests that he is also a liar. It says 
that the literary attainments of which Lani boasts were of no 
great merit, that he was not a professor as he tries to make out, 
but a mere common schoolmaster, and that if he gave out that 
he had previously held a professorship elsewhere, which he had 
vacated in order to take charge of the boys’ school at Karpfen, 
he gave out what no one had ever thought of believing. The 
Animadversiones also calls him a coward, and ridicules a 
story in the Captivitas Papistica, in which Lani claims, by 
his courageous interposition, to have rescued some young 
Protestants out of the hands of a band of soldiers. It says he 
had nothing to do with their rescue, and that, whereas he boasts 
of his presence of mind when a drawn sword was pointed at 
his breast, it was not his breast but another’s at which the 
sword was pointed. It further accuses him of having given a 
false account of the nature of the Reversals which those who 
accepted them had signed. 

Coming to the question of the Confession, this treatise says 
to Lani: 


I should have recommended you not to eke out your sections with 
such uncertain and doubtful stories; especially as they are circulated 
without the attestation of any certain author. For although the Jesuits 
may have used (usurparint) this Confession elsewhere, and have pre- 
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scribed it to their new Catholics, how can you say that it was used by 
the new Catholics in the Kingdom of Hungary? Your answer will be, 
“T find it in writing.” What a ridiculous answer! Why, you are as 
bad as that Mass-priest who thought that whatever was in manuscript 
only was false, but that all printed matter, however mendacious, must 
be true. Anyhow, it is not all printed matter which is true, for in your 
own narrative there is a great deal which is false and destitute of all 
foundation. Be off to the author from whom you got this Confession, 
and stay with him for a while till you have learnt better things. Then 
perhaps you will come back a wise man.! 


Later, on, in his Animadverstones, this writer returns to the 
Confession. It is in an Appendix, where, having finished with 
Lani’s Captivitas Papistica, he passes on to his Funda Davidis. 
Perhaps the full title will be of interest: “The Slinger of 
the Sling of David—not David, the holy Psalmist, but David, 
the self-styled constant man—-is told of his lies, his incon- 
sistencies, his paradoxes, and such like.” Then the writer 
commences thus: “ Lying is base and ignominious in all, but 
specially in one to whom one looks for the truth. But David, 
not considering this, is not afraid to lie without a blush on his 
forehead. I will give you some specimens.” Among these 
are: 

“4. In his 68th section, he (Lani) states that the Confession 
for new Catholics was publicly given to the ministers to be 
recited by them. To what ministers was it given, at what time, 
and in what place, and in whose hearing? As for what you 
say about Gressner, that is your make up.” 

“5. In the same section you mention Simon Fridvalsky, 
of Deutsch-Leibau, as a new Catholic who blasphemed against 
the worshippers of the true God. Who (I should like to 
know) saw him, or heard him do so? He (Lani) does not 
blush to lie thus, in the face of Christendom, about one who 
up to this hour is continuing in his evangelical faith in the 
village close to Deutsch-Leibau. Out on him for such a lie.” 


These Animadversiones naturally irritated Lani and his 
friends, who were not long in returning to the fray. Their 
rejoinder is entitled Clypeus Veritatis seu Vindicie Narrationts 
Historice Captivitatis Papistice. The title-page claims the 
authorship for two disciples of Lani, George Gassitius and 
Christopher Mazarius, but it is generally assumed that under these 
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names the personality of Lani himself lies concealed. How far 
this assumption, which is that of Protestant quite as much as of 
Catholic writers—for instance of Mohnike—is justified, I cannot 
say. I can only observe that if it is, Lani was not one of those 
who have scruples about self-praise, for the book describes him 
as “a man worthy of all admiration for his patience under such 
various misfortunes,” as “one who had deserved well of the 
persecuted Church,” as “one whose writings were characterized 
by a striking modesty of style,” and so on. The authorship, 
however, of the Clypeus Veritatis, whether it be from Lani’s own 
pen or from that of his disciples, is evidently from him in the 
sense that it gives his answer to the Animadversiones. What, 
then, has he to say to the charge brought against him by the 
Animadversiones of having fabricated out of his own head the 
story of Gressner’s and Fridvalsky’s use of the Confession, as 
well as of the general statement that the Catholics prescribed it 
to their converts in Hungary, whereas there was no evidence of 
its use by them in Hungary or elsewhere, save the mere fact 
that some one or other who had not given his name had printed 
it in a book? To this question the Clypeus Veritatis has no 
other reply save the following : 

“1, Cease to prostitute your affections on the Roman harlot, 
and out of mere hatred of the author (ze, Lani) to call in doubt 
a matter most certain which is confirmed by excellent witnesses, 
and which even the Loyolitze do not deny.” He does not, 
however, name any of his excellent witnesses, and we may have 
our doubts as to whether the Jesuits admitted or not the truth 
of the charge. 

“2. The form alleged by the author to have been thus used 
will not seem so uncertain and doubtful to those who are well 
acquainted with the impudence of (the Jesuits), as evinced by 
the Confessions they obtruded on our people, as you yourself 
bear witness, in Bohemia, Moravia, and other provinces.” 

The writer of the Anzmadversiones had not given any testi- 
mony to the use of the Confession in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
other provinces, and we are thus granted another insight into 
the accuracy of statement practised by Lani and his friends. 
What the author of the Anzmadversiones did say was that the 
Confession was not in use in Hungary, but might perhaps have 
been used by the Jesuits in other places, although the only sort 
of evidence to prove it was the bare fact of the Confession 
appearing in a printed book without an author’s name. 
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“3. Show the contrary if you do not believe what has been 
said” (by Lani)—that is, prove the negative. 

We have now before us all the materials necessary to 
estimate the value of Lani’s allegations. It is clear— 

1. That in stating that the Confession was used by Gressner, 
Fridvalsky, or any others in the neighbourhood of Presburg, 
at the time of his own trial, he was merely telling a falsehood. 

2. That the text of the Confession was in print in some 
unknown book by an anonymous author, and that this was 
considered sufficient proof of its use in other parts. 

3. That Lani’s party professed to believe that among these 
other parts were Bohemia and Moravia, but that they could 
bring forward no evidence for their theory. Hence the Confession 
at least loses all title to be called Hungarian. There is not an 
atom of proof that it was ever used in that country. 

We may, then, leave Lani, although before doing so it will 
be of interest to mention that among the seventeen ministers 
sent to the Neapolitan galleys, of whom Lani was one, another 
was Francis Foris Ottrococksy. Ottrococksy served out his 
punishment in the galleys, or rather the small portion of it 
which was not remitted, and then remained for some time in 
Italy and went to Rome. There he had an opportunity of 
studying the working of the Catholic religion, and the effect 
of what he saw was to convert him. He wrote a book, Roma 
Civitas Dei, which is unfortunately not in the British Museum 
Library. Dr. Woodruff’s answer to it is, however, there, and 
contains extracts from which one can gather the spirit and the 
beliefs of the writer. It is hardly necessary to say they 
correspond with what we know to be the Catholic religion, not 
with the perverted notions of the Confessio Novorum Catho- 
licorum. Ottrococksy went back in due time to his own 
country, where he laboured in the priesthood, and died piously 
at Tyrnau. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the subject of the 
Confession. Still, as Lani, or his disciples, have alleged an 
earlier use of it by Catholics at all events in Moravia, Bohemia, 
and elsewhere, and Mohnike claims to have supplied authentic 
evidence of this, not indeed in Bohemia or Moravia, but in 
Lower Silesia, a district bordering on Bohemia, it will be well 
to hear what he has to say. 

Mohnike, in his Fluchformular; tells us that he had for long 
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suspected that the origins of the Confession were to be sought 
in an earlier period, but that he had recently come into 
possession of evidence which converted this suspicion into 
certainty. Through the kindness of a certain Dr. Superin- 
tendent Worbs, of Priebus, in Silesia, he had obtained a 
certified copy of an extract from the Sixth Supplement of the 
Annals of Glogau, in Lower Silesia. The author of these 
Annals was John Samuel Tschirschnitz, who wrote in 1790, 
at which time he was Syndic of Glogau. The extract runs 
thus : 


From the Acts of the Evangelical Church of Glogau, the following 
entry was communicated to me, Syndic Tschirschnitz, by Herr Pastor 
Posselt in 1791. 


Then follows : 


Confession-ticket and Oath to which the citizens of Glogau and 
Griinberg (probably about 1628) were compelled to subscribe : 

I, a poor sinner, confess to you, Herr Pater, in the place of God, 
and of the Holy Virgin Mary, and of the dear Saints, that I for so 
long and so many years (NB. as it may approximately be) held the 
accursed, damnable, impious, and heretical doctrine, which is called 
Lutheran, was living in horrible error, and went to their abominable 
sacrament, at which time I received nothing else than baked bread 
and wicked (sc/lechten) wine out of a vessel. All such wicked errors 
and damnable doctrines I renounce and promise never again to 
embrace. So help me God and the Saints. 


Articles to which the Lutherans had to swear. 

I. We believe all that the Christian Catholic Church enjoins, 
whether it is in Holy Scripture or not. 

II. We believe in the intercession and invocation of Saints. 

III. We believe that there is a Purgatory. 

IV. We believe in Seven Sacraments. 

V. We believe that the Virgin Mary is worthy of greater honour 
and praise than the Son of God. 

VI. We believe that the Lutheran Church is false. 

VII. We believe that the chalice ought not to be used any longer. 

VIII. We believe that it is through the intercession of the Saints 
that we accursed Lutherans have been brought to the true knowledge 
of the Christian Catholic Church. 


Here is the extract from Tschirschnitz in its entirety, and 
it is interesting to see how faithfully it reproduces the charac- 
teristic lineaments of the anti-Catholic myths. We get a very 
obtrusively certified attestation from Dr. Worbs in 1823, to prove 
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what Herr Posselt said to Herr Tschirschnitz in 1790 about 
something alleged to have happened some one hundred and 
sixty years earlier; but we get nothing solid to attest the 
credibility of Herr Posselt’s statement. We are left quite in 
the dark as to the credibility of these Acta of the Evangelical 
Church of Glogau. The one thing we do perceive about them 
is that they were apparently drawn up in a very unscientific 
manner. 

No date is assigned to the entry about the Confession tickets, 
which for aught we are told may have been made at any time 
between -the date of the alleged occurrence and 1790. No 
indication is given of the source from which the ticket was 
obtained by the unknown person who made the entry, nor does 
the ticket seem to have borne the name or the signature of the 
person who received it. One would like also to have been told 
something of the circumstances under which the tickets were 
given, the more so as there is no certainty about the date of 
their use. We are only told, and that by Herr Posselt in 1790, 
that it took place about 1628. And lastly, it requires explana- 
tion that these Acta of the Evangelical Church, though extant 
in 1790, and recognized as containing such important evidence, 
were not preserved till 1823. 

Here, however, Dr. Worbs comes forward to relieve our 
ignorance, if not with original documents, at least with a 
magisterial history of the alleged persecution. It happens to 
differ in essential particulars from the account given by the 
Count von Mailath in his classical Geschichte des Ostretchischen 
Kaitserstaates. Still, such as it is, let us hear it. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the Silesians at first joined 
the party of Frederick—the Winter King, as he was con- 
temptuously called—but afterwards made peace with the 
Emperor. The result was that they were left alone for a time, 
but later, according to Dr. Worbs, when the resistance to 
Imperial power had been weakened, a fierce storm broke over 
Silesia. A regiment of dragoons, under the command of the 
terrible Count von Dohna, appeared at Glogau, and by 
indescribable persecutions succeeded in making the mass of the 
people apostatize. The method of this persecution Dr. Worbs 
describes in the words of an extract from a work which he 
calls the Loce Communes of the Silesian Gravamina,a work of 
which again he forgets to state the nature, age, and authorship: 
“Then many out of fear, anxiety, or fright, many in folly and 
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ignorance, many too in sheer levity of spirit, applied to Herr 
von Dohna, who offered to each of them Confession-tickets 
(Beichtszettel) to sign, which if presented would cause any 
soldiers, who might be quartered upon him, to leave his house 
and pass on to that of some one without a ticket. And, the 
city being very populous, what with the unforeseen haste 
required, and the terrible character of the tortures threatened, 
the number of these applicants was so great that they struggled 
and pressed against one another, and the many priests who 
sat by the side were insufficient to write out for them, or von 
Dohna to sign, the tickets.” 

Here we must interrupt Dr. Worbs’ narrative to remark that, 
unpleasant as it may have been to have a rough soldier 
quartered upon one, such an unpleasantness hardly deserves the 
name of “the most indescribable tortures.” We must also 
observe that Dr. Worbs omits from his complete narrative all 
mention of the purpose of von Dohna’s visit to the city. From 
Count von Mailath we learn that the Lutherans of Glogau had 
taken forcible possession of the ancient church of St. Nicholas, 
a church which had been built in Catholic days and with 
Catholic money. Naturally, the Catholic inhabitants did not 
see why they should be robbed of their own, and, on lodging 
their complaint, they obtained from the Emperor a decision in 
their favour. The Lutherans, however, refused to surrender the 
church, and even offered violence to the Governor of the city 
when he attempted to restore it to its rightful owners. It was 
then that von Dohna was sent to enforce the law, and, the 
system of quartering being then universal, it was natural that 
he should quarter his soldiers on the houses of the party who 
were resisting authority and not on those who had invoked its 
interposition. As a test by which to distinguish the one class 
from the other, Confession-tickets—that is to say, tickets by 
which the confessor testified that the holder had presented 
himself to make his confession—were accepted as a proof of 
Catholicism. It was, of course, not a good plan, but it was 
the sort of plan to commend itself to a rough soldier, and the 
Lutherans seem to have taken advantage of it. Pocketing their 
convictions, if they had any, they procured these tickets on a 
large scale. 

Now let Dr. Worbs continue. He infers that the number of 
those who applied for tickets must have been very large indeed 
from a story current, though apparently not authenticated, that 
VOL. LXXXVII. JJ 
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von Dohna said that “St. Peter converted five thousand souls 
by a single sermon, but that he had converted many more in a 
single day without any sermon whatever.” From this story 
Worbs also draws the very rational conclusion that the Con- 
fession of Faith which the enforced converts were to take could 
not have been written out in full on the tickets. But he then 
goes on to claim that this conclusion fits in very well with his 
own theory, which is, that the Confession they had to make was 
the Hungarian Confession, and that the shorter Confession of 
Faith quoted above from the Acta of the Evangelical Church 
of Glogan must have been the abridgment of this Confession 
written out on the tickets. It will be remembered that in the 
said Acts it is called a “ Confession-ticket.” Dr. Worbs should, 
however, have pushed his inference a little further and have 
concluded that even this so-called abridgment was vastly too 
long to be written on the back of a ticket of which so many 
copies had to be written out ina hurry. He ought also to have 
reflected on a still more important consideration. It is clear 
from von Mailath’s account that there was no question of 
receiving people into the Catholic Church, and therefore no 
question of Professions of Faith. And Dr. Worbs’ own account, 
in spite of its delinquencies in other respects, confirms the 
account given by von Mailath. For his account also says it 
was Confession-tickets which were required of those who wanted 
to get rid of the soldiers. A Confession-ticket is a thing well 
known in the Catholic Church, and is, as I have said, a mere 
certificate that the holder has been to confession. It has no 
bearing on reception into the Church. 

On these grounds Dr. Worbs’ extract from the Glogau Acta 
may be dismissed as having broken down, but the continuation 
of his story is too rich to be omitted. 

The obtaining of tickets (he tells us) was not all. Soon after 
these compulsory conversions had been effected, the Bishop of 
Breslau came round to consecrate the churches which had been 
taken away from the Evangelicals, and to confirm the new 
converts in their faith, On the 5th of January, 1629, the 
Evangelical ministers were driven out of Silesia, but one of 
them, John Sturm, has written in his diary—Dr. Worbs does 
not say who this minister was, from what place he wrote, and 
how far he is a reliable witness—an account of what happened 
in the town after their expulsion: “On the feast of the Purifica- 
tion the citizens in large numbers were (driven into the church 
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and) compelled to swear to the Roman religion, the doors of 
the church being closed during the proceeding.” These are 
John Sturm’s words, but they refer to some other (unknown) 
place, not to Glogau. At Glogau the Bishop of Breslau arrived 
on September 26th, and Worbs and Mohnike infer that the 
inhabitants of Glogau were similarly collected in a church with 
closed doors, there to take an oath of adhesion to the Catholic 
faith. Unfortunately John Sturm does not give the formula of 
the oath which he alleges was thus taken, but Worbs and 
Mohnike are equal to the occasion. They are quite sure it must 
have been that given, or rather that of which the abridgment is 
according to them given in the Acfa of the Evangelical Church 
of Glogau—in other words, our Hungarian Confession, for which, 
now that it has lost its title to be called Hungarian, we are on 
the look out for some other local habitation and name. By this 
bold inference they (Worbs and Mohnike) are able to include in 
their picture of the ceremony within the closed doors, the 
dramatic detail of cursing parents, which somehow is omitted 
from the supposed abridgment. Thus nothing remains to check 
the course of Mohnike’s scandalized sentiments: “ An edifying, 
or rather a most disedifying scene! (he exclaims). A whole 
community assembled in a church with closed doors, and cursing 
their parents and grandparents in a form of words read out to 
them by a minister of God.” 

Here at all events we are in agreement with Dr. Mohnike. 
It was certainly a most disedifying spectacle: and, we may add, 
a most un-Catholic proceeding—if it happened. But happily 
we are not obliged to believe that it did happen, resting, as the 
story does, merely on a compounding together of the unknown 
Herr Sturm’s doubtful facts and the scientific Mohnike’s bold 
imaginations. 

We have now traced the history of this strange document 
as far as we have any records to lead us, and we have dis- 
covered, what we might have expected, that from first to last it 
can find no solid ground on which to establish itself. In every 
instance the witnesses who testify to its use are Protestant, not 
Catholic witnesses, and in every case their testimony hopelessly 
breaks down. If, too, we cared to bestow more time on the 
subject, we might appeal to the intrinsic evidences which lie 
on the face of the document, for it bears the clearest traces 
of Protestant, not Catholic authorship. I am not talking of 
the strange doctrines which faithfully reproduce traditional 
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Protestant misconceptions of Catholic teaching, but are in the 
sharpest conflict with the teaching contained in acknowledged 
Catholic books. I am talking of the modes of expression 
which accord with Protestant usage, and not with Catholic 
usage. No Catholic, for instance, would speak of “ Roman 
Catholic doctrine,” or of a “ Roman priest,” or a “ Roman Pope.” 
No Catholic would call the Lutheran religion by such a name as 
“ Evangelical.” And, as the Jesuits are said to have drawn up 
the form, we may note that such a phrase as Domini Patres 
Jesuite (“Herrn Vater Jesuiten”) is just the kind of phrase 
which Jesuits would avoid. All these phrases, on the other 
hand, are customary among Protestants. 

The Confession then is of Protestant origin, but in what 
sense? Of course it is conceivable that from the first it was a 
deliberate forgery—that is to say, a form drawn up by some 
malignant person with the deliberate intention of passing it off 
seriously as a form which Catholics did not shrink from using. 

But it seemsJmore probable that in the first instance it was 
intended as a satirical composition, like the Letter of the Three 
Bishops over which Mr. Collette has lately been looking so 
foolish. Where fraud came in, if this hypothesis is correct, 
was in the subsequent stages. Preachers and writers who either 
knew or should have suspected the truth, persuaded themselves 
that the"idocument was of genuine Catholic origin, and then 
mendaciously ascribed it to particular persons on particular 
occasions, well knowing that they had not a shred of evidence 
for their_charges. 


S85: 











The Venezuelan Boundary and the Treaty 
of Miuuster. 


—— 


By way of conclusion and complement to what has been said 
in the last two numbers of THE MONTH upon the anxious 
question of the British frontier in Guiana, it seems desirable to 
devote a few pages to a point hitherto only glanced at in these 
articles, but made very prominent in the Venezuelan Memoranda 
—we mean the provisions of the Treaty of Miinster. In all the 
more important representations submitted to her Majesty’s 
Government by the South American Republic, notably those of 
Sefior Fortique in 1844, Sefior Calcaifio in 1876, and Sefior 
Urbaneja in 1887, the terms of this venerable agreement have 
been appealed to as the very foundation of the indictment 
against British or Dutch usurpation. If we have been in any 
way successful in making our line of argument clear, it will not 
be necessary to repeat that we are far from attaching the same 
importance to that treaty which Venezuelan statesmen seem to 
do. Even if the Dutch had clearly contravened it, it does not 
seem to us that the British case is seriously impaired by the 
non-observance of its provisions. Rightly or wrongly, the first 
law of all international relations is the law of accomplished 
facts, and nobody ever heard of a great nation evacuating a 
country, of which she had been in undisturbed possession for a 
hundred years, through any sudden scruple about the validity 
of her title-deeds. As a matter of strict justice, however, we 
have no cause to look askance at the Treaty of Miinster. A 
right understanding of the position of affairs in 1648, when 
Spain, exhausted with the protracted struggle, practically 
knocked under to the energy of her chief maritime opponent, 
makes it clear that the terms of that agreement, far from 
invalidating, afford the best justification for the development 
of Dutch colonial enterprise in the territory we are concerned 
with. 
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We have already referred in our last article to the clause in 
article v. of the treaty upon which the whole question turns. 
Beyond noting that the Dutch East and West India Companies 
are expressly mentioned and regarded as acting in the name 
and with the authority of the United Provinces, the only point 
which directly concerns us here is that contained in the following 
passage : 

And both the aforesaid Lords, the King, and the States respectively, 
shall continue in possession of such lordships, cities, castles, towns, 
fortresses, countries, and commerce in the East and West Indies, as 
also in Brazil, upon the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America respectively, 
as the said Lords, the King, and the States respectively hold and 
possess, . . . as also the forts and the places which the said Lords, the 
States, shall chance to acquire and possess after this without infraction 
of the present treaty. 


Looking back over the references to this document in the 
Venezuelan official correspondence with this country, we confess 
that we see a good deal of excuse for any brusqueness which 
may be manifest in the replies of British Ministers. We must 
not blame Mr. Olney, perhaps, for the skilful colouring he has 
given to England’s unwillingness to arbitrate, but the impression 
left by his despatch is a very different thing from the impres- 
sion which would be created upon any one who understood the 
question by a perusal of the correspondence itself. It would be 
hard to imagine anything more preposterous than the argument 
with which Sefior Fortique, in 1844, demonstrates that the 
Treaty of Miinster cannot have meant the Dutch to retain any 
possessions in Guiana at all, because “documents signed by the 
King of Spain” a century later ignored these Dutch possessions 
altogether, and “extended the territory of the (Spanish) 
Province of Guiana to the Amazons.” And the conclusiveness 
of this piece of reasoning is only equalled by the generosity 
with which he nevertheless consents to forego any claim to the 
country east of the Essequibo, while calmly proposing to annex 
the remainder, z¢, about half the present British colony. No 
wonder that we read in Lord Aberdeen’s reply, that “ whether 
such a claim has really been put forward with a desire to 
promote the friendly settlement of a disputed point might 
have appeared doubtful without the positive declaration of 
M. Fortique;” and that “the undersigned is of opinion that 
negotiations are not facilitated by putting forward claims which 
it is not seriously intended to maintain.” In any case it is 
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interesting to notice that Sefior Calcafio, in the hardly less 
extravagant memorandum submitted by him on November 14, 
1876, quite throws overboard the plea of his predecessor, and 
allows that the Treaty of Miinster did give the Dutch a valid 
title to the colonies they had planted before that date, but falls 
back on the principle, as we shall see later, that the right of 
Spain to the whole territory of America “has always been 
indisputable in the eyes of all the nations of the world.” 

In turning now to comment upon that particular provision 
of the treaty which has been quoted above, we must begin by 
making an avowal. It was said or implied in our last article, 
that the early maps and other evidence adduced in the Blue 
Book proved that, prior to the Peace of Miinster, the Dutch had 
at least /azd claim to the possession of the whole coast-line up 
to the Orinoco. In the course of a good deal of promiscuous 
reading of seventeenth century literature bearing on the subject, 
we have latterly come to the conclusion that to speak in such 
terms is to give a distinctly misleading impression of the facts 
of the case. It is true that the Dutch, before 1650, regarded 
themselves as entitled to settle in any part of the tract of 
land between the Amazon and the Orinoco, then commonly 
called the “Wild Coast;” it is also true that the States 
General made no scruple in empowering any individual or 
any corporate body to establish themselves in these regions 
and in allotting to them a definite slice of territory. But it 
does not quite follow from these antecedents, as might at first 
sight be expected, that the Dutch claimed those exclusive rights 
in regard to the whole of this coast which we are accustomed 
to connect with the idea of lawful possession. We may, of 
course, be mistaken, but our own conviction is that if a country 
with which Holland was then at peace had planted a colony in 
this district, providing that it were at a reasonable distance 
from any existing settlement, the Dutch would have raised no 
protest. For them it was still a barbarous land, a regio nullius, 
a tract belonging to no man, and consequently primi occupantis, 
the prize of .whoever first settled there. We are inclined to 
think that they held vaguely from the beginning that same 
theory of an ownership based on effective occupation which 
we have contended is the only tenable view for the acquisition 
of new and savage countries in the conflict of civilized nations. 

Spain of course held a different theory, the theory of an 
almost divine right vested in the first discoverers. Her exclusive 
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ownership, according to her idea, extended over thousands of 
miles of territory where no Spanish foot had ever trodden or 
ever hoped to tread. Though she were powerless to control 
one square yard of this soil, still it belonged to her, and its 
occupation by another was an usurpation and a theft. On the 
other hand, the Dutch, with possibly an occasional exception, 
were on the whole consistent in their view. An able writer has 
recently deplored the impossibility of settling the fundamental 
question, whether when a colony is planted in a newly-discovered 
country this occupation should be held to extend to five, or 
fifty, or .fifty thousand square miles of the adjoining territory. 
The problem does not seem to us to be so entirely hopeless, 
and we believe that the first Dutch colonists understood it very 
sensibly. Though the standard to be invoked may itself be 
somewhat vague, it appeals to a certain general sense of equity, 
and is very much better than no standard at all. We may say, 
therefore, that the territory of a colony planted in a barbarous 
country may reasonably be held to extend so far as it is possible 
for the colonists to exercise some sort of effective jurisdiction, 
and to give protection to individuals who may think well to 
leave the heart of the settlement and to venture further afield. 
Obviously on these principles much depends upon the number 
of the settlers, and much also upon the character of the region, 
its accessibility from the mother country, and the ordinary 
dangers to which it is exposed. A colony of twenty settlers on 
the wild coast of Guiana, whether French, English, or Dutch, 
could not, in the seventeenth century, possibly be considered 
to take possession of a hundred miles of coast. If the colony 
mustered ten times twenty settlers, the question would be 
somewhat different, but even then much would depend upon 
the character of their relations with the natives, and other 
similar conditions. This at any rate seems to me to have been 
the light in which the Dutch in the seventeenth century regarded 
the possession of the soil in their plantations, and for that 
reason we should require very much more evidence than has 
anywhere yet been produced, to believe that they really made 
claim to any exclusive right to the possession of the whole 
coast of Guiana. 

But in this case, why, it will be asked, did the Dutch draw 
maps coloured so as to indicate their title to all the territory 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. It is somewhat dis- 
tressing to have to answer, that we believe the compilers of the 
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Blue Book to be entirely mistaken as to the purport of the 
colouring to which they appeal and which we, too incautiously, 
took for granted in our last article. To speak first of the widely 
disseminated map of Blaeuw. The Appendix to the Blue Book 
gives a fac-simile of it, but we can find no justification for the 
note stating that the yellow colour with which Guiana is marked 
out must be assumed to indicate a Dutch possession. The 
maps of Blaeuw form a long series. The last volume of the Ad/as 
Magnus contains some twenty maps or more representing 
different portions of North and South America. Now, an 
examination of these seems to show that the use of colour 
throughout is completely arbitrary. It is employed to indicate 
a separation between one division and another, just as we may 
often find the different counties in a map of England arbitrarily 
distinguished by red, blue, and green; but a glance at the 
general map of America, or better still at that of Central 
America and the West Indies, is sufficient to disprove the 
idea that any uniform system has been followed of colouring 
according to nationality. The same remark we think must 
be made of the still earlier chart of the Dutch West India 
Company, also reproduced in the Blue Book. We should like to 
know by what authority the tint given to the Guiana coast is 
assumed to indicate that the coast belonged to the Netherlands. 
We think it extremely probable that the change of colour 
showed that the Dutch West India Company claimed a 
monopoly of trading rights in that region, a monopoly which 
the Company no longer insisted upon in regard to the Spanish 
provinces of Zerra Firma, &c., west of the Orinoco. But this 
brings us to a rather difficult question, of which we must speak 
more at large. 

It is well known that as the affairs of our own Empire in 
Hindustan were for a very long period left in the hands of an 
organization called the East India Company, so during the 
most thriving period of Dutch colonization, the control of all 
their American plantations and all their settlements there was 
not undertaken directly by the States General, but only through 
the agency of a company—the West India Company of the 
Netherlands. It would take us too far to enter at any length 
into the history of this important body, but it is imperative to 
notice that during the seventeenth century the association was 
by no means content to amass wealth by colonization and trade 
alone. Let us quote the description of an able American 
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writer who has made the history of the Dutch West India 
Company his special study. 


The Dutch West India Company [says Mr. G. M. Asher] was not 
principally a trading society. Its grand purpose was to combat Spain, 
to capture the treasures of the enemy and the colonies from which 
those treasures were drawn, to annihilate the Spanish power and to 
pay itself with the spoils. Having thus taken the character of an 
independent State, both its acts and its fundamental dispositions were 
in keeping, and it became an ally of the Government, which promised 
to repay on equal terms the services rendered by this powerful 
association. 

The services rendered by the Company were immense. Its fleets 
were always worthy of a great nation, and not only often equalled 
those which were afterwards opposed to each other by the two great 
maritime powers of the age, England and Holland, but were always 
superior to those of Spain, and entirely ruled the American seas.! 


Strongly worded as this account may seem, it does not 
probably greatly overstate the truth. It was to its warlike 
operations that the West India Company owed its greatest 
prosperity. There is an extremely interesting document still 
extant which embodies the “Remonstrance” of the Company 
when, in 1633, proposals were first made to enter into pacific 
negotiations with Spain, proposals which, owing largely to the 
opposition of this powerful body, did not bear fruit until the 
Treaty of Miinster in 1648. 

The “Remonstrance”? begins with a statement of the 
services of the Company, detailing the benefit done to the 
commonwealth by the employment of so many men, by the 
building of ships, the introduction of merchandize, and especially 
by the damage inflicted on the enemy; amongst which latter 
services is mentioned the destruction of St. Thomé, Guiana, 
(in 1629). The Company then state plainly that except from 
hostilities with Spain, little profit is to be looked for. 


With regard to trade, experience hath by degrees made us wiser, 
and taught us that it is very meagre and indifferent with the people or 
nations which are still independent of the King of Spain ; also that the 
countries still unoccupied, are for the most part unproductive and of 
little value, and those which have been found good and productive 


1 Asher, Historical Essay on Dutch Books, p. 184. 

2 «* Remonstrance of the W. I. Company against a Peace with Spain.” (From 
MS. in Hague Archives Loketkas of the States General, Division W. I. Compagnie, 
No. 4. 
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being greatly encumbered by timber, &c., are very difficult of cultiva- 
OR. ss. 

But in order that your Great Mightinesses may be thoroughly 
informed herein, and understand the conditions of countries yet 
unoccupied by our enemies, we shall, with this view, explain to you, 
High and Mighty, more minutely our limits in the West Indies, 
together with the extent and condition thereof. 

The limits granted to us by your High Mightinesses begin, on the 
north, at New France, the bounds whereof were extended so very far 
by the French that they would call in question our New Netherland, 
which is the first country occupied by our people. . . . 

South of this follow Virginia, settled by the English, and Florida, 
so far as it is adapted to trade, by the Spaniards. The large islands 
are occupied by the Spaniards; the small are difficult of access, their 
condition as yet but little known, and some of the best of all the 
roadsteads are in the possession of the French and English ; in addition 
to this, the English lay claim to all the Carribean Islands, by virtue of 
a certain grant made to the Earl of Carlisle. Moreover,! from the Cape 
of Florida, which runs out opposite Cuba, to the beginning of New 
Spain, there is still more land adapted for settlement and people to 
trade with. Now, from New Spain, eastward, the whole coast of 
Incanata, Honduras, and Terra Firma (as the Spaniards call it), to 
beyond Trinidad, and not only the coasts, but also the islands, are 
also settled by Spaniards; except next to these, the Guiana country, 
which we call the Wi/d Coast, this coast and divers rivers are inhabited 
by free Indians, and still unsettled; in these countries are many 
products which might advantageously be brought hither, but what of 
them? Those people are so barbarous, and have so few wants 
(insomuch as they feel no desire for clothing, and require no necessaries 
for their subsistence), that all the trade which exists there can easily 
be carried on with two or three ships a year, and be maintained with 
trifling capital. The country is bounded by the great river of the 
Amazons, which also is not free from Spanish settlements, as our 
people have experienced to their damage. 


The document then passes in review in similar fashion the 
southern and western coast of America, and continues : 


Thus your Great Mightinesses see what remains within such great 
limits, in the West Indies, open to the Company for trade or cultivation; 
wherefore from the commencement of our administration, we preferred 
to proceed in a warlike manner against the common enemy ; the rather 
because we found that even the few nations (whether situate far or 
near) who are independent of the King of Spain, could be brought to 


1 The context seems to require that the connective here should be ‘‘ However” 
rather than ‘* Moreover,” also that the next sentence should begin with ‘‘ But” 
rather than ‘* Now.” 
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trade with us in no other way than by declaring themselves in our 
favour, and showing themselves to be in fact the enemies of the 
Spaniards... . 

We therefore, confidently, and of our certain knowledge, do assert 
that the entering into a truce must be the ruin of this Company... . 

We cannot oblige the Indians to trade with us, nor can we trade 
with them without circumspection, if we show ourselves the friends of 
the Spaniards and to have intimate relations with them. It were idle 
to court the Chilians and to spare the Spaniards.! 


It will not be necessary for our present purpose to quote 
further from this interesting document. The extract we have 
made wiil be sufficient to show its confidential character and 
the absence of any motive for misrepresenting the extent of 
territory occupied by Spain. It therefore may be accepted as 
affording valuable evidence, in the first place, of the inde- 
pendence of the tribes of the Guianese coast ; and secondly, of 
the clearly-defined policy of the Dutch, even at this early date 
(1633), of attacking Spain by cementing a close alliance with 
the natives who were the implacable enemies of Spanish rule. 
Furthermore—and this is the point which for the moment 
concerns us more immediately—it is clear that “the limits 
granted to us by your High Mightinesses” were not interpreted 
by the Company as a territory of which they held property and 
dominion, but only as a region with regard to which the States 
General had granted them a monopoly of trade, as against all 
their fellow-countrymen of the United Provinces. This trade 
they were free to carry on as best they could, either by raiding 
and plundering, where the territory was in the occupation of 
their enemies the Spaniards, by peaceful commerce, when 
they had to deal with native tribes and with friendly nations 
like the English settlers of Virginia, or lastly, by making 
plantations of their own in the tracts still unoccupied, 
foremost amongst which unoccupied regions is mentioned the 
“Wild Coast” of Guiana. In any case, there is not a word to 
indicate that the Dutch Company claimed any dominion over 
settled countries like Virginia, New Spain, or the Nuevo Reyno 
de Granada, merely because these territories were included in 
the limits of their grant. In order to illustrate this matter still 


1 In the first volume of Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, from which the above is copied, this remonstrance is by its order in the 
series assigned to 1633 or 1634, but it is apparently not dated. We have not attempted 
to amend the translation, though it certainly seems to require alteration in one or two 
places, the original being inaccessible to us. (Vol. i. pp. 65—67.) 
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further, it will be convenient to bring this Remonstrance into 
close relation with another paper in the archives of the West 
India Company, a report drawn up in January, 1648, just before 
the Peace of Miinster. A portion of this lengthy document 
contains an Order and Regulation concerning trade, for Dutch 
vessels not belonging to the Company, and it may be taken as 
a specimen of one or two other similar enactments passed by 
the Directors at different dates. Their general purport was to 
waive and set aside the Company’s monopoly under certain 
conditions in favour of any Dutch vessels—they were practically 
privateers—which chose to sail to the Spanish possessions in 
America, in order to harass the enemy’s trade. The Order and 
Regulation of 1648 begins as follows : 


First, we hereby declare that we annul and quash all former orders 
and regulations by and pursuant to which all ships in the respective 
provinces (of Holland), whether armed or unarmed, offensive or 
defensive, or engaged in private trade, carrying timber, salt, tobacco, 
cotton, or other fruits and wares, the growth thereof, were empowered 
to resort to certain parts within the charter of the West India Company, 
howsoever and at whatever time they might have been enacted, 
published, and executed ; and do enact, decree, and ordain anew, that 
the ships of the aforesaid inhabitants shall be at liberty henceforth to 
sail to the West Indies, to wit, from the River Oronoco, westward 
along the coast of Paria, Cumand, Venezuela, Carthagena, Porto Bello, 
Honduras, Campeachy, the Gulf of Mexico, and the coast of Florida ; 
also between and around all the islands situate within the said district, 
even to Curacao, Buenaire, and Aruba, without being at liberty to go 
further eastward on the Wild Coast, much less to the Amasons or 
Maraignon, nor more northerly than Cape Florida, nor for any cause or 
in any wise to be at liberty to resort to the Virginias, New Netherland, 
New France, and other places lying thereabout, or to be able to go to 
or on the coasts of Africa, Brazil, or elsewhere, where the Company 
trades, under a penalty, &c.! 


The whole object of this general permission to trade in 
certain regions was, as the succeeding section goes on to 
explain in so many words, simply to ruin the Spanish commerce 
(“it is also designed to commit offensively and defensively 
every hostility and damage on the King of Castile’s subjects”), 
hence the ships which intended to avail themselves of this 
permission must make a return to the Company of their 
tonnage, guns, and men, and must carry a commission from 
his Highness the Prince of Orange as Captain Admiral General. 


1 Documents relating to the Colonial History, i. p. 223. 
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So the regions thus made free to all were, speaking broadly, 
the possessions of Spain, and, vice versd, the regions not made 
free were those where Spain had nothing to lose. Now it will 
be noted that the coast east of the Orinoco is one of the regions 
excepted from the permission, and the reason is obvious, that 
on this, the Wild Coast, no injury could be done to the King of 
Spain because he had no possessions there. 

A similar document of the year 1632, from which a meagre 
extract? has been printed, is appealed to in the Blue Book as 
proving that the Dutch already claimed the coast east of the 
Orinoco as their own. It is difficult to speak without having 
the entire text before one, but we may remark that the same 
reasoning would prove that the Dutch Company in 1648 
claimed possession of Virginia and New France and the whole 
coast of Brazil. The only inference which can reasonably be 
drawn from the distinction made between the coast east and 
west of the Orinoco, is that just mentioned, wvidelicet, that west 
of the Orinoco the King of Spain had possessions which could 
be raided and plundered, and to the east had none. 

This brings us face to face with the main point of the 
present article, a point which has already been too long deferred. 
We are constrained to allow that the Blue Book has produced 
‘no sufficient warrant for asserting that the States General, or 
the Dutch West India Company which represented them, had 
laid claim before the Peace of Miinster to the exclusive 
possession of the Guiana coast up to the Orinoco. But on the 
other hand, we think that there can be no doubt whatever 
about the still more fundamental proposition that the King 
of Spain cannot with any reason be said to have “held and 
possessed,” in the sense of the treaty, any portion of the Guiana 
coast, either at this epoch or subsequently. If so, then the 
extension of the Dutch colonies in Guiana was no infraction 
of the terms of the Treaty of Miinster, but on the contrary was 
distinctly authorized by them. To this matter we may devote 
the remainder of our space. 

If the British Blue Book contains some examples of a 
regrettable looseness of statement and reasoning, there is 
nothing, as has already. been said, on the British side which 


, » } The Dutch islands of Curagao, &c., were probably included in the permission 
only that they might serve as harbours of refuge. 

2 ‘The extract is far too short to allow the reader to obtain the least idea of the 
character of the document itself. It is given in the Blue Book on p. 55. 
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in point of audacity is not thrown into the shade by some of 
the assertions advanced in the course of the recent negotiations 
by the Venezuelan Ministers. One such proposition, which 
appears in the despatch of Sefior Calcafio in 1876, deserves 
more particular notice. “The right of Spain to the territory 
of America,” said that statesman, and the whole context shows 
that he meant, as he elsewhere phrases it, “the primitive right 
of Spain to the whole of the American territory,” including, of 
course, all Guiana, “has always been indisputable in the eyes 
of all the nations of the world.” That Spain regarded the 
right as indisputable, even where not the slightest pretence of 
occupation existed, and even after she had distinctly ceded the 
territory by treaty, we have already seen, but we are not aware 
that any other country shared that view except perhaps Portugal, 
who had benefited, like herself, by the Bull of Alexander VI., 
and Austria, whose family connections with Spain produced a 
community of interest. Even here we wait for evidence; but 
every other nation, Catholic or non-Catholic, showed both by 
word and act that in their view the claim of Spain to territory 
she was unable to occupy was a mere idle assumption. 

On page 2, verso, of the Introduction to the Movus Orbis of 
the great geographer, De Laet, we refer to the Latin edition 
of 1633, there is an interesting reference to this matter. The 
whole passage deserves to be quoted entire, but we must be 
contented here with a brief summary. 

De Laet tells us that he has not considered it part of his 
province to attempt to decide the great controversy (zugens 
controversia) which for many years has existed between Spain 
and the Princes of other European nations with regard to the 
dominion of the American continent. He wishes simply to 
state historically what has been done in each region by those 
who have explored it or occupied it. Let the nations themselves 
argue out the question of title. Still, for his own part, he is 
strongly inclined to agree with Queen Elizabeth of England, 
who told the Spanish Ambassador, Mendoza, that she could 
not understand why her subjects should keep away from 
America out of respect for the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
when they recognized in him no prerogative of investing Spain 
with the suzerainty of newly-discovered countries, nor any 
right to bind Sovereigns who owed him no obedience. De Laet 
briefly developes the argument, and urges especially the plea 
that prescriptio sine possessione non valet, so that there is no 
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law of nations to restrain other Princes from founding colonies 
in those regions of America which the Spaniards have never 
occupied.! 

The whole question was in fact zzgens controversia between 
Spain and all other maritime nations, and so far from there 
being any unanimous verdict in favour of the former, we have 
only to turn to such an unprejudiced witness as the German, 
H. J. Winkelman,? to see that even the persistent and unpro- 
voked attacks of Holland upon the commerce and the territory 
of which Spain was unquestionably in actual possession were 
justified at that epoch by many jurists of first-rate authority. 

In this state of public opinion we find it impossible to 
believe that the plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of 
Miinster can have intended to debar the recent Dutch planta- 
tions in Guiana from any sort of development. The phrase 
which permits the fresh acquisition of territory by Holland, 
but forbids such acquisition to be made at the expense of those 
territories which the King of Spain “holds and possesses,” seems 
chosen expressly to require actual occupation by the Spaniards. 
If the treaty had spoken of “the land which belongs to the King 
of Spain,” it might under the circumstances have been open 
to ambiguous interpretation; but “the territory which the 
King of Spain holds and possesses,” is much more explicit, 
and while it is abundantly clear that the Dutch immediately 
afterwards set to work to push and extend their colonies on the 
Wild Coast in every possible way, the language of contempo- 
raries seems to show that for the next fifty years Spain 
remained quiescent without the least protest or remonstrance. 
We must try to give very concisely and rapidly some idea of 
the evidence which can be quoted for this view of the case, 
and we venture to say that the more thoroughly and honestly 
the statements of seventeenth century writers of all classes are 
examined, the more clear it becomes that Spain was regarded 
as having little or no interest, much less actual dominion, in 
the whole territory lying between the mouth of the Amazon 
and that of the Orinoco—Guiana, the Wild Coast, or Caribana, 
as it was variously called. This territory may not at first have 
been regarded as exclusively Dutch, but it was certainly not 
Spanish, and it was only after long years, when Spain had been 


1 De Laet, Novus Orbis, Introduction, p. 2, verso. Edit. 1633. 
2. Der Americanischen Neuen Welt Beschretsung. Oldenburg, 1664. See 
chapter ix. and the authorities quoted therein. 
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goaded into activity by the raids of the Caribs and Dutch 
upon her Reductions four or five hundred miles inland, that she 
made any effective attempt either to protest or to defend herself. 

Let us begin with the celebrated geographer, from whom 
we have already quoted, J. De Laet. It was his letter-press 
which was reproduced in the magnificent Atlas Magnus of 
Blaeuw. They were both Dutchmen, it is true, but they were 
the acknowledged masters of their craft, and as far as accuracy 
was then attainable their conscientiousness is generally admitted. 
In the Introduction to his Novus Orbis, published in 1633, De 
Laet says of Guiana, which like all other writers of that age 
he described as extending from the Amazon to the Orinoco: 
“Many Spaniards have attempted to enter it, but they have not 
succeeded.”' Of Berbice he says: “For some years past our 
countrymen have settled here among the savages and founded 
a colony.” Of the Essequibo: “On the banks of the river 
dwell the Arwaccze, a people of gentler disposition but hostile 
to the Spaniards,” and of the Carib coast in general he declares* 
that “it has chiefly become known through the descriptions of 
the English and our own Dutch navigators.” 

Blaeuw’s map, fac-similed in the Blue Book, gives, as we 
have already seen, a separate colouring to Guiana. Though we 
cannot agree that the geographer intends to claim the whole 
as a Dutch possession, we certainly do think, in the light of 
De Laet and other writers, that he means to convey that Guiana 
is not to be regarded as belonging to the adjacent Spanish 
province of the Nuevo Reyno de Granada. 

Let us turn now to one or two English writers. In 1632, 
the Earl of Berkshire proposed to establish a colony in this 
country, and he printed a little book on the subject with the 
title, A Publication of Guiana’s Plantation. Amongst other 
difficulties which he anticipates and replies to is the following : 


But here some may object feare of the enemy. 

Answer. It is no other than what hath bin usualy vented at the 
first setting forth of al our plantations for America, as Virginia and 
others can witnesse ; and if there were so great cause to feare (as some 
have supposed) men would not assuredly have adventured so freely; but 
this plantation here mentioned is far from the Spaniard’s habitation and 
therefore lesse cause to be feared. 


1 Novus Orbis seu Descriptionis Indie Occidentalis Libri XVIII. Introduction, 
p. 11, verso, ‘‘ Multi Hispani tentarunt illam ingredi sed nihil profecerunt.” 
2 P, 648. * P. 625, 
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He adds that “the Portugals in Brasill may prove as ill 
neighbours as the other.”! 

Let us turn next to W. Castell’s Short Discoverie? 1644. 
The author seems partly to be inspired by De Laet, but he 
claims, if we recollect rightly, himself to have visited the 
country. 


The Spaniard claimeth indeed an interest little lesse than hereditary 
in almost all America and the West Indies, but it is by virtue of the 
Pope’s grant, which is nothing worth, as was long since determined by 
Queene Elizabeth and her Councell, so as for the Spaniard to debarre 
us in the liberty of our Plantations or freedom of commerce in those 
spacious Countries, were over proudly to take upon him, and for us to 
permit it were overmuch to yeeld of our own right. [W. Castell, Petition 
prefixed to Short Discoverie, p. 5.| 


Of Guiana itself he says : 


The first great river of any note from Winkelbery, the most South- 
some and best navigable arme or streame of Oronoq, is Essequebe, very 
broad, but withall very shallow in the mouth of it, where it falleth into 
the Ocean. It is affirmed by the natives bordering upon both sides of 
it, to arise within one dayes journey of golden Manoa, the prime city of 
Guiana, but both our English and the Dutch who have diligently 
endeavoured to make entrance into the continent by this river, have 
found it in two or three days not passable, by reason of many great 
waterfals, three times as high and more heady than is the fall of London 
Bridge. The inhabitants about this river, nearest to the sea are called 
Arwaci, as barbarous but not so inhumane and cruell as are the Caribs 
who possesse the more inland Country. They are continually at warre 
betweene themselves, yet bothe greet enemies to the Spaniard and not 
to be trusted by us or any other Christian nation when they are able to 
doe mischiefe.® 


Again he tells us, 


But the Netherlanders, since that, have made so many yearly voyages 
up the river Oronog, as farre as St. Thomas (encouraged by the great 
returne made from thence, not of gold but of rich tobacco), as that 
some of their skilfull Pilots, were as well able to direct the best and 
safest way thither as our watermen are able to describe the passage 
from Dover to London.* 


It would seem that in England the unsettled parts of the 
Guiana coast were still regarded as open ground as late as 1720. 


14 Publication of Guiana’s Plantation, pp. 16,17. By the Right Hon, the 
Earl of Berkshire, 1632. 
2 A Short Discoverie of the Coasts and Continent of America. London, 1644. 
* Bk. ii. p. 12. “2, i. 
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The charter of the South Sea Company began at the River 
Orinoco, and an anonymous writer,’ in 1719, urged the Company 
to make plantations there. If this shows that no exclusive 
claim to dominion on these coasts was allowed to the Dutch, it 
equally shows that England recognized no jurisdiction on the 
part of Spain. 

In France, among the geographers of the seventeenth century, 
the most eminent by far was M. Sanson d’Abbeville. His 
maps were copied in Italy, Holland, Germany, England, and 
even in the Spanish Netherlands, and in his own country he 
and his sons received many marks of favour from the Govern- 
ment of Louis XIV. Somewhere about the year 1655 Sanson 
published an atlas of America in several maps, with a full 
descriptive letter-press. As such undertakings in those days 
took a long time to bring to maturity, we may fairly accept this 
atlas as representing as nearly as may be the condition of things 
at the date of the Treaty of Miinster. Now, in Map No. 11, 
Sanson presents us with a view of “Guiane divisée en Guiane 
et Caribane,” the whole being clearly marked off from the 
Spanish possessions of TZzerra Firme or Nuevo Reyno de 
Granada. Guiana—which is divided into “ Caribana,” the district 
along the coast, and Guiana proper, which lies inland—is 
separately coloured, and its boundary is clearly marked half 
a degree (7.e., some thirty miles) beyond and to the west of the 
Barima, the line of demarcation being drawn thence to the 
south, parallel to what was supposed to be the course of 
the Orinoco. 

In the description which accompanies the preceding Map, 
No. 10, Sanson remarks that Zzerra Firme in its widest sense 
may be considered to extend from the Isthmus of Panama 
to the Amazon. Of this he says the larger and more westerly 
portion belongs for the most part to the Spaniards, and may be 
called Tzerra Firme proper. The lesser and more easterly 
portion is almost all in the hands of the native tribes, although 
some European nations have made settlements upon the coast, 
and this second portion may be called Guiana. This he repeats 
rather more in detail in his description of Map 11, stating very 
explicitly that this territory of Guiana extends from the Orinoco 
to the Amazon. But what most concerns our present purpose, 
in his commentary on Map 9g, the general map of South 
America, he says, “Les Castillans” (a designation which he 
1 The Historical Account of the Voyage of Sir W. Raleigh, 1719, p. 55+ 
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uses constantly as simply synonymous with Spaniards) “ tien- 
nent la Terre Ferme presque toute, ren du tout dans la Guiane ; 
tiennent le Perou, et le Chili entre les Andes et la Mer de Sud, 
presque rien au dela de ces Montagnes.” We have already 
remarked in our last article how the French traveller, Lefebvre 
de la Barre, ten years later does not even mention the name 
of the Spaniards in his description of this coast, and the same 
sort of negative evidence is conspicuous in many other books of 
French origin.! 

Of German opinion we know no better evidence than the 
wide dissemination of the Griindlicher Bericht, the pamphlet 
giving an account of the concession by the States General in 
1669 of thirty Dutch (ze, one hundred and twenty English) miles 
of coast to the Count of Hanau, to be selected anywhere between 
the Amazon and the Orinoco. This was not a mere copy of the 
charter, but a tract discussing the dangers and advantages of 
colonization, and as we have already mentioned, while other 
difficulties are laboriously replied to, the possibility of Spanish 
interference is curtly dismissed in a couple of lines. “This 
tract,” says Mr. Bartlett,? “was distributed among the German 
peasantry to induce them to emigrate to Guiana,” but despite 
its wide diffusion we have seen no evidence that Spain raised 
any sort of protest or objection. Most other German works on 
America were translations from the Dutch, but one book which 
seems to have had a wider popularity in the German version® 
than in the original, may be specially referred to‘ as attesting, 
as countless other works attest, that the Wild Coast was held 
to extend to the Orinoco, but more particularly that even then, 
in 1659, the Dutch possessed colonies both on the Pomeroon 
and on the Moruga.® Our opponents are left with the alterna- 
tive of admitting either that these colonies existed before the 
Treaty of Miinster, in which case they were indisputably ceded 
by Spain, despite all Venezuela’s assertions to the contrary, 


1 La Barre, Description dela France Equinoctiale. Cf. A. Biet, Le Voyage de la 
France Equinoxiale, Paris, 1664; Bergeron, Voyages Fameux du Sieur Vincent 
Le Blanc, Paris, 1649, part iii., especially pp. 99, 113; Relation de la Guiane in 
Recueil de Divers Voyages, Paris, 1674, especially p. 43. 

2 Bibliotheca Americana, vol. ii. p. 405. 

3 Otto Keye, Kurtzer Entwurff von Neu-Niederland und Guayana. Leipzig, 
1672. The Dutch edition appeared in 1659. 

* The negative evidence of several of these German translations which say nothing 
of Spain in connection with Guiana, all tells on the same side. Cf. ¢.g. Dapper’s 
Die Unbekante Neue Welt, 1673. 

5 The colony on the Moruga is twice mentioned, on p, 86 and again on p. 119. 
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or else that they were planted within ten years of the signing 
of that treaty, a very strong argument, as it seems to us, that 
the signatories had not the least idea of prohibiting the further 
development of Dutch enterprise within the limits of the 
unoccupied Wild Coast. 

To say the truth, everything points to the conclusion that 
the Dutch regarded the treaty as a distinct recognition of their 
right to plant new settlements. It is just at this epoch that a 
new and powerful effort seems to have been made in Holland 
on a large scale in favour of the colonization of Guiana. The 
whole purport of Otto Keye’s book was to recommend the 
“warm lands” of the Carib coast to intending settlers in pre- 
ference to the cold climate of the New Netherlands. His 
enemy, that extraordinary genius, Balthasar Gerbier, Baron 
Douvily, as he called himself, was agreed with him at least in 
this, that Guiana was the proper place for colonization, and he 
set off in 1659 with a charter from the States General to 
establish a new plantation of his own.! There were indeed, as 
an examination of such bibliographies as those of Asher, Sabin, 
or Bartlett will show, a whole library of books published in 
Holland at this period dealing with the subject, and on three 
points they seem nearly all to speak explicitly and with absolute 
agreement: (1) that the country open to colonization was the 
“Wild Coast,’ which comprised the whole region from the 
Amazon to the Orinoco; (2) that no danger waseto be appre- 
hended from any interference on the part of the Spaniards ; 
(3) that the native Caribs* and Aruacs were well disposed to the 
Dutch, and that their friendship must at all costs be maintained. 


1 The charter was printed in Amsterdam with this title: ‘ Octroy van 
de Hoog. Moog. Heeren Staten General aengaende de Colonie op de Wilde Kust 
van America onder het beleyt van der Ridder Balthazar Gerbier, Baron Douvily. 
1659.” The Octroy states the Heer Ridder Balthazar Gerbier, Baron Douvily, is 
impowered as Patroon to establish a colony in the West Indies upon the Wild Coast 
of the mainland of America in the district conferred by Octroy upon the West India 
Company. The colony was to be five miles (= 20 English miles) broad, ¢.e., along 
the sea coast and to extend as far inland as the settlers were able to cultivate it, with 
jurisdiction over all the creeks in the said piece of coast, &c. Gerbier set off in the 
same year and reached Guiana, but his attempt to found a new colony was abortive, 
being frustrated, as he averred, by the malicious persecution of Otto Keye and other 
enemies. He still wrote, however, in favour of the scheme, and his two tracts on the 
subject appeared in English as well as Dutch, viz., Advertissement for Men inclyned 
to Plantations in America and A Sommary Description, &c. 

2 D. P. de Vries in his Voyages notes these amicable relations with the Caribs as 
early as 1633. He says of one Carib chief, ‘‘ He was faithful and true to Christians, 
except the Spaniards, whom he would not hear named.” (H. C. Murphy’s translation, 


p- 78.) 
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We can only afford space for one brief extract, but it is a 
specimen of a very great deal of similar matter that might be 
quoted. In the Beschrijvinge van Guiana, a humorous dialogue 
between a countryman, a townsman, and a “skipper,” published 
in 1676, but founded apparently on an earlier work of 1659,! we 
find for instance the following bit of conversation. 

After the skipper has explained that Guiana is the country 
between the Amazon and the Orinoco,” he is asked : 


“ Has this country a government of its own, or have the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese anything to do with it?” 

“The country,” he replies, “has its own kings and government. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese have nothing to do with it. They never 
come there, because the natives of Guiana are the deadly foes of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations.” 


We may add that there is a volume in the British Museum 
which throws a good deal of light upon the early doings of the 
West India Company. It is a collection of various Memorials, 
&c., published in connection with a dispute which arose about 
1750 between the Chamber of Zeeland and the rest of the 
directors, the former claiming exclusive jurisdiction over the 
country of “ Essequibo and its dependent rivers,” and the latter 
rejecting the claim. The archives of the Company were 
searched on both sides, and many interesting resolutions and 
facts are recorded in the statements then drawn up. Thus we 
find it incidentally mentioned that “the colony of Essequebo on 
the Orenoque” was already in existence in 1628,> also that 
about the same date, “by a notable Resolution,” ‘* trade with 
any part of the Wild Coast was prohibited to “all except the 
Chamber of Zeeland and Brother Van Peres alone, who had 
founded the colony of Berbice;” while we hear also in the 
same document of a certain Van der Goes, Commandeur of 
Essequebo, who had plans, enshrined, in various resolutions of 
the Chamber between 1637 and 1640, for the working of silver 
mines on the Orinoco. But the archives of the Dutch West 

1 The Beschrijvinge must be distinguished from the Lertinente Beschrijvinge 
published in the same year. The former seems to follow closely the dialogue 
*t Verheerlickte Nederland described by Asher, No. 9. A similar tract, Zen Vertoogh 
van de considerabele Colonie, uytgeset op te vaste Kust van America, 1676, p. 67, 
speaks strongly of the attachment of the Arowacas, who came to the rescue of the 
Dutch in Berbice when attacked by the English, and helped them to repair their 
fortifications. 

> P. 43. 

3 Missive van de Representanten, &c. . . . Commissorial, 29 Sep. 1751, p. 8. 

4 Berigt aangande de Colonie van Essequebo, 1750, pp. 3, 4- 
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India Company, as it appears, have still to be searched in con- 
nection with the present dispute, and we can only hope that 
the work may be done as thoroughly as it was done now nearly 
fifty years ago by Mr. Brodhead in the interest of the United 
States. 

It is impossible to feel quite at ease about any matter of 
controversy until an opportunity has been afforded of studying 
both sides of it. Nothing, then, would please us more than to 
be able to set before the reader an account of the point of view 
presented in books similar in character to those from which we 
have been quoting, produced at this period by Spanish writers. 
But to say the truth, for all we can learn, such literature scarcely 
exists... Some five maps were published in Spain in the 
eighteenth century, but if any existed in the century preceding, 
they seem to have escaped the notice of bibliographers. So 
again, while Spanish-American writers published at this period 
a good many works of religious instruction or edification, and 
also sundry editions of the old chronicles of the first discoverers, 
statistical works of any sort seem to be extremely rare. This 
is not a fact which is observed now for the first time, but it was 
noticed even by contemporaries. In the French translation? of 
Exquemelin’s book on the Buccaneers, De Americaensche Zee- 
Rovers, in printing an account of the Spanish provinces from 
an unpublished Spanish manuscript, the translator remarks: 
“On voit que les mémes choses que les Espagnols out publié 
(stc) par vanité au commencement de la decouverte des Indes, 
ils les cachent maintenant par politique.” In spite, therefore, 
of the full narratives of the missionaries of the eighteenth 
century, who also do not hesitate to confess the hollow sham 
of Spanish rule in Guiana at an earlier date, we can glean very 
little information about that country on the Spanish side at 
the time of or shortly after the Treaty of Miinster. The most 
promising work which we have found is that of Juan Diez de la 
Calle, who printed, in 1646, a book entitled, Memorial y Noticias 
Sacras y Reales del Imperio de las Indias Occidentales, but it 
tells us very little. We ascertain from it that in 1641, Don 
Martin de Mendoza y Berrio® entered into an agreement with 

1 This fact by itself seems to us very significant. There are numerous accounts of 
Guiana printed in the seventeenth century in English, French, and especially in 
Dutch. For the Spaniards alone it was a ¢erra incognita, at least at that date. 

2 Histoire des Aventuriers, &c., vol. ii. p. 382. Printed in Paris in 1686. 

3 This cannot be the same man presumably as the Fernando de Berrio mentioned 
by Canlin (p. 101) as Governor of Guayana in 1619. 
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his Majesty to maintain a garrison in the Island of Trinidad 
and in the settlement of San Thomé de Guayana, and to keep 
the Dutch out of the harbours of these places, receiving in 
exchange the title of Governor and Captain General of the 
island and a certain salary, but the writer tells us that he was 
Captain General only in name ; and we discover that San Thomé 
was the only settlement in all this vast region, and numbered 
but some eighty Spaniards! The account of the Spanish 
provinces which appears in the Appendix to Exquemelin, 
differs somewhat in the Dutch and French versions. Both, 
however, attest the existence of no other Spanish settlement 
besides San Thomé, and both allow the existence of Dutch 
colonies at “Abrowaque, Soriname, Berbice, and Pauroma” 
(Pomeroon),? though the French adds that these were small 
and insignificant.? Perhaps, however, the most useful illustra- 
tion of the ideas then generally current in Spain is to be found 
in a Breve Descripcion del Mundo, published in 1688, by a certain 
General Don Sebastian Fernandez de Medrajio, described as, 
“Director de la Academia Real y Militar del Exercito de los 
Payses Baxos,” and dedicated to his Catholic Majesty, Charles IT. 
In this he vouchsafes not a single word of the Dutch settle- 
ments at Surinam, Berbice, &c., nor of the then flourishing 
French colony of Cayenne. Speaking of the provinces into 
which he divides South America, including Guiana—* All these 
provinces,” he declares, “are occupied by our Spaniards ;” but 
he adds a marginal note: “I except the Carib coast (Caribana),* 
which has never been conquered, in which the inhabitants are 
so barbarous that they eat human flesh;” while of Guiana, 
which name he limits with Sanson to the country behind 
Caribana, he declares: “Guiana is a vast province situated 





1 Memorial, fol. 26, verso, and 27, recto. 

2 De Americaensche Zee-Roovers, 1678, p. 189. 

3 «© Small” is, of course, a relative term, and the least of these settlements seems 
to have been more populous than the solitary Spanish post on the Orinoco at San 
Thomé. The charts of Roggaveen’s Burning Fen, published just at this date, 1675, 
in Dutch, French, and English, depict a very imposing fortified establishment on the 
Pomeroon, while the Jmpartial Description of Surinam (1667), by Warren, an 
Englishman, and the Reis na Rio de Berbice (about 1672), by A. Van Berkel, give 
us accounts by eye-witnesses of these two colonies which leave the impression of at 
least a fair amount of prosperity. 

4 Breve Descripcion, p. 85. What the writer understands by Caribana is clearly 
enough seen in the map, a coloured and well-engraved copy of Sanson, which he 
prefixes to a companion work, Breve Tratado de Geographia, printed in 1700. As 
we have already remarked, Caribana is here made to extend several miles up the 
Orinoco beyond the Barima. 
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between Peru and Brazil, but without any settlements. The 
country is inhabited by wild Indians, without law or religion, 
some of them idolaters.”! We find it hard to believe that the 
Plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of Miinster forty years 
earlier can have supposed that to plant a new colony amongst 
these barbarous and hostile tribes was to usurp territory already 
“held and possessed ” by his Catholic Majesty of Spain. 

We fear that we must have wearied our readers by this 
accumulation of details. Our object has been to try to repro- 
duce in them something of the impression which a promiscuous 
examination of early authorities, just as they came to hand, has 
left in our own minds. We have kept back no evidence on the 
Spanish side, for we have found none, and we have tried to be 
on our guard against the tendency merely to get up a case— 
that is to say, to pick out here and there any passage which 
makes for a particular conclusion while ignoring all the positive 
statements or the negative evidence which tell the other way. 
None the less, our conviction is a very strong one. Whether 
the Dutch did or did not claim any exclusive dominion over 
the Wild Coast in the seventeenth century, it seems clear that 
outside of Spain the world at large recognized the whole of 
that region up to the Orinoco as unoccupied and open to all 
settlers who were able to establish themselves there. But if 
the Wild Coast were really unoccupied, if not as yet “held and 
possessed ” by any civilized nation, then the Dutch by the terms 
of the Treaty of Miinster might develope their colonies and 
acquire new territory, and no man except the occupants already 
in possession had a right to say them nay. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Breve Descripcion, p. 90. 
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IIIl.—ERASMUS. THE OLD AND THE NEW LEARNING. 





PART I. 

To pass from Savonarola to Erasmus, is like leaving the tropics 
to find oneself suddenly at the North Pole. The faults of 
the great Dominican were those of an ardent, highly-strung 
temperament, of a certain wrong-headedness, concerning that 
which he considered the regeneration of the Church and Society 
required of him. He was a visionary; but much may be 
forgiven to the honest enthusiast. He was all aflame with 
eagerness for God’s glory; zeal for the House of the Lord 
consumed him. He cared for the triumph of righteousness 
above all things, and if he was ambitious, it was with the noble 
ambition of leading men into the path of goodness and peace. 
Manifold were the evils from which the age was suffering ; and 
his fervid imagination led him in pursuit of healing, to seek 
remedies where only a new disease was to be found. But his 
disobedience viewed in the light of the exceptional circum- 
stances by which he was entangled, was only a little way 
removed from a great virtue ; and he expiated his moments of 
aberration by his piteous death, deserted by those for whom 
he had dared everything. 

Erasmus, on the other hand, was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. He was not prepared to suffer in any cause, 
however just. His chief shortcomings were undeniably those 
of his heart, and his greatest passion was the passion for 
learning. His convictions had less hold on him than his 
fastidious taste. “Atheism,” says Brewer, “talking Greek in 
high places was a less disagreeable sight to Erasmus than 
piety in bad Latin, violating the rules of Lily’s grammar.” His 
indulgence in sarcasm, the only mistake, in a worldly sense, 
that he ever made, often caused him to be entirely misunder- 
stood. Occasionally it served his purpose well, for as his real 
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opinion was often on the losing side, he was glad enough at 
the beginning of his career to be credited with the contrary 
views. A joke had an irresistible attrait for him, in season 
and out of season. -If Savonarola’s enemies likened the Friar 
to a tornado, those of Erasmus might compare him to a biting 
east wind. In appearance, the two men differed as north and — 
south. In place of the Friar’s strong, blunt features, Erasmus 
had delicate refined ones, thin lips, cold eyes, and an ascetic 
look, instead of an ascetic life. Savonarola’s sympathies were 
all with the people, the poor, the oppressed. Erasmus was a 
friend of the learned, a lover of the rich, and of cultured society. 
If he had lived in Florence, and in Lorenzo’s time, he would 
have been a favoured guest at the Palazzo Medici. Savonarola 
flattered none. “I am like the hail,” he once said, “ which pelts 
every one out in the open air,” but Erasmus was a born courtier. 
In point of time as well as of character and principle, the 
Dominican belonged to but one aspect of the Renaissance. 
He was an enemy to its paganism, he cared nothing for the 
new learning; he abhorred the realism of the new art, but he 
was fascinated with the new idea of liberty, of the enfranchise- 
ment of the individual from the cramping traditions of the past. 
With one hand fast locked in the grasp of the middle ages, 
he extended the other to welcome what seemed desirable to 
him in the new age, the emancipation of the people from the 
tyranny of the great. Erasmus belonged altogether to the 
Renaissance ; the middle ages are his déte noire. Both men 
have been claimed as harbingers of the Reformation. We have 
seen how utterly fallacious, how signally untrue is this view of 
Savonarola. Let us examine into the case of Erasmus. 

In the year 1530, a dumb show was acted before the 
Emperor Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, at the Diet of 
Augsburg. First, entered a man in the guise of a doctor 
of arts, bringing in a quantity of wood composed of straight 
and crooked sticks, which he laid in the middle of the hearth. 
He then went out, and on his back was seen the name of 
Reuchlin, otherwise Capnio. Next entered one who attempted 
to make fagots of the wood, fitting the crooked billets to the 
straight ; but when he had laboured a long time to no purpose, 
he went away in a bad temper, shaking his head. On his back 
was inscribed the name of Erasmus. A third actor, dressed 
like a monk, came in next, with a brasier full of live coals. He 
gathered together all the crooked sticks and clapped them on 
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the fire, which he blew till the whole was in flames. He then 
went out as the others had done, showing the name of Luther. 
A fourth, decked in imperial robes, then entered, and when he 
saw the burning sticks, he was much concerned, and tried to 
put out the flames by poking the fire with his sword. He, 
however, ouly made it burn the more briskly. On the imperial 
mantle was written the name of Charles V. Lastly came in one 
dressed in pontifical vestments, with a triple crown on his head. 
He appeared to be extremely surprised to see the wood on fire, 
and by his countenance and attitude expressed intense grief. 
Then, loaking about on all sides for water to extinguish the 
flames, he caught sight of two bottles in a corner of the room, 
one containing oil, the other water. In his hurry, he seized the 
oil by mistake and poured it on the fire. The result was such 
a terrific conflagration, that he was forced to escape. He bore 
the name of Leo X. 

The little drama was graphic enough; without uttering a 
word, the actors had undertaken to put the whole story of the 
Reformation in Germany into a nutshell. The interpretation 
is in this wise : 

Reuchlin, with Colet, Fisher, and others, drew attention to 
the crooked sticks, by preaching against the corruptions of the 
clergy. One of the first restorers of letters, well skilled in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, Reuchlin, like Erasmus, tried to fit the 
crooked billets to the straight, and like him lost his temper 
in doing so. But he was less prudent and also less faithful to 
the Church, and afterwards joined with Luther in blowing the 
sparks into a blaze, which the Emperor with the best intentions, 
only succeeded in aggravating. There is some malice in 
ascribing the conflagration that followed to Leo X. 

The part played by Erasmus in the history of the Renais- 
sance has had as many interpretations as there are spots in a 
leopard’s skin. Happily, his attitude during the latter part 
of his life was perfectly unequivocal, so that it is quite possible 
to determine his particular niche in the temple of fame; but it 
is interesting to note some of these diverse readings of his 
character. A large majority maintain him to have been in all 
essentials an orthodox Catholic, only desirous, like Savonarola, 
to cleanse the Church from the abuses, which all right-minded 
people deplored; and in support of this theory is instanced 
his friendship with Fisher, Grocyn, and More. Others have 
declared him to be a very heretic, an infidel, a Lucian, an 
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atheist, and an Epicurean.! Jortin, his biographer and admirer, 
considers him a latitudinarian with regard to credenda,? while 
the Abbé Marsollier wrote a book to prove his earnest 
Catholicity, declaring that except for antiquity he might be 
considered among the Fathers of the Church. This book was 
refuted by an anonymous writer, who maintained that the 
interests of the Church required that the faithful should see 
the poison in Erasmus concealed under the flowers, that the 
flock of Jesus Christ should be turned away from infected 
pastures, and that the mask should be torn from wolves 
appearing in sheep’s clothing. 

Mr. Froude saw, or pretended to see in him, a reformer who 
introduced the Bible to the world, and Dean Milman, writing 
in the Quarterly Review, called Erasmus “the greatest of the 
reformers before the Reformation.” Mr. Seebohm, in his Oxford 
Reformers, says that, together with More, Colet, and others, he 
was a kind of advanced Protestant, anticipating by his opinions, 
all that was brought about by the reformers, though his natural 
timidity prevented him from throwing himself into the méée. 

Professor Janssen, the historian of the German people, con- 
sidered his interpretation of Scripture rationalistic, and his 
virtue merely the result of a delicate constitution. His intellect, 
he affirms, had brilliancy but no depth, he contradicted himself 
frequently, and the want of accuracy is often apparent in his 
writings.‘ 

Among these kaleidoscopic views, scarcely any except 
Professor Janssen’s approach very near to the truth, and yet 
it is easy to see how each one seems to find some kind of 
confirmation in isolated facts. The truth is, that Erasmus was 
no reformer, neither was he a heretic, nor an infidel, nor a very 
devout Catholic. It is an absurdity to say that he introduced 
the Bible to the world, although he translated the New 
Testament from Greek into Latin. His invectives against 
monks and friars are coarse reading, but would hardly constitute 
a danger to the faith of reasonable beings. It is, however, well 
known that St. Ignatius seriously disapproved of one of his 
books, and that his works were forbidden to be sold in England 
in the reign of Mary Tudor. When Luther broke away from 


1 Seckendorf, in his defence of Luther’s book, De servo arbitrio. 

* Life of Erasmus, vol. i. pp. 609, 610. 

3 Mémoires de Trévoux. Réfutation de l’Apologie d’Erasme. Paris, 1714. 
* Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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the Catholic Church, and tried to gather round him those who 
were discontented with the existing state of morals and learning, 
people were for a long time in doubt as to what Erasmus would 
do. It was the fashion of the Renaissance to ridicule the follies 
which brought religion into contempt, and Erasmus was not 
the first to satirize the laxity of monks and ecclesiastics. But 
Luther’s well-aimed blow at the monastic state gave a different 
colour to these onslaughts, and obliged Erasmus to declare 
himself. 

“T am always the same,” said he, “and yet I have laid the 
egg, and Luther has hatched it. This is a joke of the Minorite 
brethren, for which they deserve to be complimented as wits ; 
but I laid a hen egg, and Luther has hatched a very different 
bird.” ? 

But not content with scourging the relaxed members of 
Religious Orders, he had a quarrel with the strict Observants, 
being no admirer of evangelical poverty, or of the religious 
habit. The Dominicans moved heaven and earth to get his 
works condemned at Rome, but without success, Never was a 
man better hated than Erasmus. And yet his words were often 
full of wisdom and common sense; his advice was sound, his 
reasoning just. He convinced men’s minds, although he had 
not the power of touching their hearts. With his cold, 
penetrating eyes, he detected at once the ills from which 
Christianity lay bleeding, but he tells the story with mocking 
lips and a heart unmoved. He has whips and scorpions, but no 
tears; his affections are with books, not with the children of 
men. He has nothing in him of the apostle, but literature he 
has loved from his youth upwards. It is amusing to hear him, 
at twelve years old, praising Terence as a model of Latinity. 
If he was no apostle, he was the best scholar of his day, and it 
was from the scholar’s standpoint that he judged everything. 

Geritt Gerittsohn, known only to posterity by his self-chosen 
name of Erasmus Desiderius, was born at Rotterdam presum- 
ably in the year 1467, for there is some obscurity about the 
date. He was the illegitimate child of Margaret Roger and 
Geritt, the son of a burgher of Gonda in Holland, and at an 
early age showed unmistakable signs of an intelligence above 
the average. He was therefore sent to a monastic school at 
Bois-le-Duc, in the hope that taste for study might prove an 
easy step to a religious vocation. There was more than one 

1 Eras. Epist. 719, 
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reason to make such a prospect desirable, for Erasmus had not 
only been left an orphan, but the stain on his birth was a 
barrier to his becoming a secular priest, and at that time 
learning was almost a monopoly of ecclesiastics. The educa- 
tional resources of this school were however insufficient to 
satisfy the boy’s craving for knowledge, and at the end of five 
years he returned to his guardians, with impaired health and 
unsatisfied ambition. They, without consulting his wishes, 
procured him admission among the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine at Sion, near Delft. In vain Erasmus pleaded his 
youth and want of attraction to religious life; they were 
inexorable. Still suffering from the effects of a fever contracted 
at Bois-le-Duc, penniless and repulsed by those who alone 
could help him, he was in a pitiable condition. Walking one 
day disconsolately in the garden of the Canons Regular of 
Emmaus at Stein, near Tergau, he unexpectedly came upon an 
old school-fellow, Cornelius Verdenus, who had lately returned 
from Italy, and had taken the habit of St. Augustine in that 
very monastery. To him Erasmus confided his trouble, but 
although Cornelius lent a friendly ear, he could not sympathize 
with any aversion towards the cloister. He described to his friend 
the joys of religious life, expatiating on the freedom Erasmus 
would have to pursue his beloved studies. He called his 
attention to the magnificent collection of books and the 
numerous sources of information possessed by the monasteries ; 
and with the enthusiasm of a young novice for his own 
particular house, he urged that Emmaus and not Stein should 
be his friend’s choice. Erasmus yielded at last, partly perhaps 
through bodily weakness and because he knew not what else 
to do, but mostly because allured by the literary bait. He 
always admitted that he was treated with every kindness, and 
even indulgence, during his novitiate, being allowed to devote 
himself entirely to study. He found, moreover, a kindred spirit 
in the person of Herman of Tergau, as passionate a lover of 
books as he was himself. While the more fervent of the monks 
would steal hours from sleep, in order to prolong their prayers 
and disciplines, kneeling on the stone floors of their cells, 
Erasmus and Herman burned the midnight oil, poring over 
ancient manuscripts, helping each other in the laborious ascent 
of the hill of knowledge. 

They were peaceful years enough that he spent at Emmaus, 
inasmuch as he was able to follow his bent, and gain for himself 
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a reputation for learning which spread beyond the walls of his 
monastery. But he grudged even the short time required of 
him for religious exercises, the conventual fasts disagreed with 
him, and a fish diet he had abhorred all his life. It was therefore 
with inward repugnance that he at last pronounced his vows, 
although once professed, he seems to have resigned himself 
creditably to the inevitable. Sometimes, indeed, he expressed 
regret at the step he had taken; but although he had been 
guilty of weakness and presumption in taking upon himself a 
burden altogether unfitted to his back, he possessed sufficient 
virtue to-console himself with the reflection that an honest man 
may live contentedly in whatever state of life Providence calls 
him to. An honourable way of escape from the distasteful 
discipline of the cloister soon presented itself. The Bishop of 
Cambrai was on the point of going to Rome, to receive a 
Cardinal's hat, and needing a companion well versed in Latin, 
he besought the monks of Emmaus to let him have Erasmus. 
Perhaps they had begun to perceive his unfitness for religious 
life, for they seem to have made no difficulty in parting with so 
brilliant a scholar, who, had he remained with them, would 
indubitably have cast lustre on their Order. Furnished therefore 
with all necessary dispensations, and with the sole obligation of 
wearing his religious habit, Erasmus left his monastery never 
to return. Years afterwards he was invited to do so, but he 
refused in one of his most characteristic letters. At Cambrai 
he was ordained priest, probably for reasons of convenience, 
but it does not appear that he ever exercised any sacerdotal 
function. The Bishop’s journey to Rome was abandoned, but 
Erasmus remained with him for three years, after which his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge drew him towards the University 
of Paris. A place was procured for him at the Collége 
Montaigu, where he was boarded and lodged at the expense 
of the Bishop of Cambrai, but so badly that he contracted the 
disease from which he afterwards suffered all his life. The beds 
were dirty, the food was coarse and scanty, meat was never 
seen at table, the water was bad, the wine sour, and the eggs 
were rotten. The plaster on the walls was damp and mouldy, 
and emitted a noxious smell. The weakest of the students 
died or became blind; some even went mad, or contracted 
leprosy. Few were so robust that their health was not affected 
in some way by the horrible regimen.! 


1 Durand de Laur, Zrasme, précurseur et initiateur de l’Esprit moderne, vol. i. 
p. 22. 
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Added to the suffering and disgust which Erasmus experi- 
enced at this state of things, the Bishop’s promised aid failed 
(he was considered to be not very constant in his friendships), 
and his former protégé was obliged to eke out his small resources 
by taking pupils at his own lodging. Among these were two 
rich and cultivated Englishmen, Lord Mountjoy and Sir Thomas 
Gray. Lord Mountjoy afterwards took Erasmus to live in his 
house while he remained in Paris, gave him a pension of one 
hundred crowns yearly, and used his great influence at the 
English Court in his favour. He remained the friend and 
patron of the scholar till death. 

From this experience of the University of Paris may be 
traced much of the bitterness with which Erasmus always 
approached the subject of scholasticism. It was his habit to 
tear to shreds and hold up to ridicule, if not to execration, the 
abuse of a good thing in such a manner that the thing itself 
was for ever afterwards confounded in people’s minds with its 
abuse ; and this constitutes the chief objection to his writings. 

At that time, the golden age of scholasticism had departed, 
and in place of sober and exact definitions, the exaggerations of 
a method that had been indispensable in its day, flooded the 
Universities with commentaries, which ended by completely 
hiding the original text. Not only the Bible, but all the works 
of the great Doctors of the thirteenth century, had as it 
were disappeared under layers of glosses, interpretations, and 
enlargements. English theologians had alone contributed no 
fewer than a hundred and sixty commentaries on the sentences 
of Peter Lombard. An old schoolman once admitted to 
Erasmus that in his whole life passed in formalities, quiddities, 
and relations, he had never found time to read the simple text 
of the Gospels Thus, what had once been learning had 
degenerated into ignorance, for want of originality and of freshly 
infused knowledge. In process of time, ruts became too deep 
to be useful as tracks, and so it was with a system of philosophy 
that had done invaluable work in affording sober methods of 
reasoning and correct definitions, thereby securing students 
from errors of thought and from false argument. But now, 
minute and trivial questions had come to be discussed at the 
Universities, with a solemnity worthy of a better subject. 
Disputes turned on mere words or epithets. 


4 
1 Gaston Feugére, Zrasme, Etude sur sa vie et ses ouvrages. 
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At the University of Paris, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, humanities were in a deplorable condition. Greek and 
Hebrew were unknown tongues at all the colleges, and the great 
writers of antiquity were utterly ignored. A coarse and 
barbarous Latinity was spoken. Philosophy was taught without 
clearness or precision ; text-books bristling with vague prin- 
ciples and false or forced deductions, expressed in grotesque 
language, were thought worthy to occupy the minds of pro- 
fessors and students. Homer, Pindar, A®schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were practically unknown. Plato, Xenophon, 
and Plutarch were neglected. Aristotle was only taught 
through the medium of bad Latin translations, and even then, 
few troubled themselves to explain him. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius were voted out of date.? 

Medieval methods were exhausted; but all things are 
subject to decay, and Erasmus was wrong in treating scholastic 
philosophy in itself as mere lumber. His eminently practical 
mind could not appreciate the value of a system that was not a 
machine for imparting knowledge, but a means for strength- 
ening the intellect and reasoning powers, and of enabling the 
mind to think logically. He has nothing but contempt for 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas of Aquin, whose services in the 
domain of peripatetic philosophy, metaphysics, logic, and 
theology will be celebrated while the world lasts. 

The recoil from the condition of things above described 
resulted in the celebrated new learning of the Renaissance, to 
which Erasmus contributed so largely. Its most illustrious 
patron was Leo X., but the sovereigns of Europe were its 
prominent advocates. While the Library of the Vatican was 
being founded, the Basilica of St. Peter’s rebuilt, Michelangelo’s 
mighty dome being raised, and Raphael’s master-hand adorning 
the palace of the Popes, England was not far behind in corres- 
ponding to the vibration felt throughout Christendom. 

John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, gave the first impetus to 
middle-class education by the foundation of his celebrated 
grammar-school, at the head of which he placed no less a man 
than Lily, the Greek scholar and Eastern traveller. His example 
was followed by others, moderate theologians who considered 
classical studies a sound basis for the better apprehension of 
higher truths, who were not without due regard for the labours 


1 Maldonat et l’ Université de Paris au XVI[eme sitzcle. Par le Pére J. M. Prat, 
PP: 45, S€q- 
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of the middle ages, but who endeavoured to keep scholastic 
traditions within bounds by the careful study of Scripture and 
the Fathers of the Church. But not so Erasmus. To him, as 
to so many, when the reaction set in, the recoil from the false 
sophistry from which all had suffered was as great an evil as 
the decadence of learning had been in itself. He entered the 
lists against the whole medieval system, and would have 
nothing to say either to Scotist metaphysicians or to Papal 
decretals, and in short, would have been glad to sweep the 
middle ages out of Church history altogether. Pedantic Aris- 
totelians had disgusted him with the great philosopher himself. 
Like his favourite author, Laurentius Valla, he wished to restore 
primitive simplicity ; but he expressed himself vaguely as to 
what he understood by simplicity. While still a very young 
man, he declared that as few dogmatic utterances should be 
made as was possible, and that room should be left for the 
private judgment of every individual. Even the Christological 
disputes in the time of the early Fathers seemed to him 
unnecessary, and he expressed regret that such a man as Arius 
should have been excommunicated for a single word. The 
ancients might indeed be pardoned, as they were compelled to 
draw up dogmatic formularies at their synods; but it was 
culpable presumption when the Schools speculated on curious 
questions, and dogmatized about things which might be left 
undecided without danger to any one’s salvation. In ceremonies 
he professed to see nothing but symptoms of pharisaism ; 
instead of the “hypocrisy of good works,” he would have the 
pius affectus, the interior affection as sufficient, although he 
never at any time accepted the Protestant doctrine of faith 
without works. 

In great revolutionary movements, it is easier to lay waste 
the land than to separate the wheat from the cockle; and in 
after-years, Erasmus confessed that had he known the storm 
that Luther would raise, he would have expressed himself 
differently. Writing to Clement VII., in 1524, to congratulate 
him on his accession, he assured him that neither the offers of 
Princes, nor his connection with literary men, nor the hatred of 
theologians and monks, had induced him to espouse the cause 
of Luther, or to conspire against the Holy See. He went on to 
say that if there were anything in his early writings before the 
rise of Luther which might be found fault with, he would not 
have written it if he could have foreseen what had happened, 
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that he had altered some things in a recent edition of his works, 
and would have been ready to alter others, if he had been 
charitably advised. He was, however, so confident in the justice 
of His Holiness, that he was persuaded Clement would not 
suffer him to be the victim of the small number of his enemies.! 

At the end of the year 1497, Erasmus paid his first visit to 
England. This visit is chiefly interesting as the beginning of a 
long intimacy with Colet, Grocyn, afterwards professors of 
Greek at Oxford, Thomas Linacre, and other learned men. 
Pace, afterwards Secretary of State under Henry VIII, was at 
that time an ardent student at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
was attracted by the brilliant parts that made Erasmus welcome 
wherever learning was in repute. Sir Thomas More, the future 
Chancellor of England, was then about twenty-one, Erasmus 
some ten years older. They probably met at Lord Mountjoy’s 
house, introduced to each other by Colet. 

“T found,” wrote the stranger, “a most agreeable and whole- 
some climate, so much politeness, and such profound erudition 
both in Greek and Latin, that mere curiosity alone takes me to 
Italy. When I listen to Colet, I think I hear Plato. Who 
must not admire Grocyn’s extensive learning in all the sciences? 
Who is more profound, more judicious, more penetrating than 
Linacre? Has nature ever formed a more engaging or happier 
disposition than More?” ? 

To More, Erasmus was specially attracted, and said of him 
that he was the only genius in England. 

His second visit to England, in 1499, was undertaken with 
the object of consulting Colet as to his future studies. The 
result was a determination to apply himself to theology. On 
his third visit, in 1506, he received something like an ovation 
from all his learned friends. Grocyn introduced him to Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom he presented his translation 
of the Hecuba of Euripides, and requested Warham’s per- 
mission to dedicate it to him. 

This matter of the dedication of books by needy authors to 
eminent and influential persons, was the only means by which 
literature could be made remunerative. Only the few could 
read at all, and naturally none but scholars would buy learned 
books, and these were rare in any country. A request for 
permission to dedicate a work to any personage was therefore a 

1 Fleury, Histoire Eccléstastique, vol. xviii. p. 19. 
2 Jortin, Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 58. 
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form of begging much practised by authors. On this occasion, 
the Archbishop consented, and in the course of the evening, 
drawing Erasmus aside, he put a sum of money into his hand. 
This sum, Grocyn afterwards told Erasmus, was too small, 
adding that possibly Warham suspected the author of having 
previously dedicated the book to another person, “a trick often 
practised by needy writers.” Henceforth, in addition to the 
pensions which Erasmus received from various patrons, his 
income was greatly increased by the dedication of his works to 
such people. These dedications were often accompanied by 
expressions of the most atrocious flattery, an art in which he 
excelled to perfection. 

During his first visit to England, he spent several months at 
Oxford, and studied Greek there under the direction of Grocyn. 
According to Dr. Caius, the celebrated historian of Cambridge, 
he now delivered Greek lectures at that University. When he 
again left England, he was succeeded by Richard Croke, another 
pupil of Grocyn’s, who in his oration in praise of the Greek 
language, mentioned Erasmus in the most honourable terms. 
Scholars began to prate of their Greek as though it were a 
tongue newly discovered by them. They were as pleased with 
it as children with a new toy, especially as the study of it 
aroused some opposition from the fanatic disciples of the old 
learning, who thought they saw in the revival of pagan literature 
a danger to Christianity. But pedants alone demurred; the 
really learned rejoiced. 

At last, the long projected journey of Erasmus to Italy took 
place, and his first halt was made at Turin, where the University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He then 
went to Bologna, but was prevented from entering that city by 
the advancing forces of Pope Julius II., about to besiege it. It 
was on account of the warlike propensities of this Pontiff, that 
he wrote his Julius Expulsus, or Julius shut out from Heaven. 

Being unable to gain entrance into Bologna, he took refuge 
in Florence, and remained there until the Pope’s triumphal 
entry into the conquered city, after the siege. Erasmus then 
remained one year in Bologna, studying and preparing an 
enlarged edition of his Adagza, a collection of Greek and Latin 
proverbs. The period is marked by two other important events, 
his formal dispensation by the Pope from his religious vows, 
and the permission he obtained to discard his religious habit. 
It had nearly cost him his life, from its close resemblance to the 
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gown of a- plague doctor. Those who attended the plague- 
stricken were compelled to adopt a distinctive dress, and to 
avoid contact with people in the streets. Erasmus, dressed in 
his habit, and mingling one day freely with the crowd in a 
public thoroughfare, was mistaken for one of these doctors, 
seized by the infuriated mob, and would have been killed on 
the spot, if a friend had not enabled him to escape into a house. 

Wishing to have the new edition of his Adagza brought out 
by the celebrated Aldus, whose printing-presses were at Venice, 
he went there for that purpose, at the end of his year’s sojourn 
at Bologna. The two scholars became fast friends, and Erasmus 
helped materially in bringing out the beautiful Aldine edition 
of the Latin Classics. He was not, however, to be persuaded 
to remain at Venice. These were his “Wanderjahre,” and he 
loved to roam hither and thither, in whatever direction a 
great library seemed to promise an interesting discovery, or 
a University to afford means of satisfying his ever-increasing 
desire for knowledge. He was called to Padua, to direct the 
studies of the young Bishop of St. Andrews, natural son of 
James IV. of Scotland, who was studying at that University. 
They afterwards went together to Siena, whence Erasmus 
proceeded alone to Rome. Here he was received with every 
mark of distinction by men of the highest worldly and ecclesi- 
astical rank. The learned Cardinals Giovanni de’ Medici, soon 
afterwards Leo X., and Dominic Grimani vied with each other 
in doing him honour. Julius II. offered him the post of Public 
Penitentiary, a step to the Cardinalate, if he would settle in 
Rome. But Henry VIII. had succeeded to the throne of 
England, and Erasmus had reason to think that his fortune 
would be secured if he returned there. On the 27th of May, 
1509, Lord Mountjoy wrote to him that all England was in 
ecstasies at the accession of the young King. Extortion was. 
put down, and liberality the order of the day, the King a patron 
of learning and of learned men. The writer advised him to 
visit England, and instead of being under an obligation to 
Mountjoy, Erasmus would oblige him, for he feels that he can 
never repay what he owes to one who has conferred immortality 
on him. He acknowledges having received a copy of the 
Adagia, but disowns the liberal compliments with which its 
author loads him; for who will endure to hear him styled 
Literatissimus! The work is highly commended by Warham, 
who sends him 45 for his journey and promises him a living. 
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Mountjoy himself adds another £5, and is sorry he did not 
have his health in Italy. He never wished his going there.! 
More added his entreaties to those of Warham and Mountjoy, 
and Erasmus set out at once, by way of Holland and Belgium, 
for England. On the road from Dover to London, he passed 
through Canterbury, and paid a visit to the tomb of St. Thomas 
a Becket, for whom he entertained a great admiration. Never- 
theless, some of his most satirical remarks against pilgrimages 
attach to this famous shrine. Possibly, his wit ran away with 
his sober judgment, and we have to consider that exaggerated 
expressions are sometimes necessary in order to produce a 
certain effect. Very possibly also the laxity of the times 
furnished a sufficiently plausible foundation for the quips and 
cranks of his caustic imagination. Certainly, Erasmus was 
very angry at the sight of all the costly jewels which the lavish 
generosity of past centuries had heaped upon the Saint's shrine, 
and when he exclaims that it would have been better to sell 
them and to distribute their value among the poor,’ we are 
unpleasantly reminded of a similar remark at another time and 
place. 

On his arrival in London, the King and Queen received him 
cordially, and he found a hearty welcome from Sir Thomas 
More, now living at Chelsea with his wife and young family. 
But before he had been many days in More’s house, he fell ill, 
and to beguile the hours of forced seclusion, he put the 
finishing touches to a work which he had composed while 
travelling on horseback through the Low Countries. This was 
his famous satire, the Excomium Morie, or, Praise of Folly, with 
a play on the word More. With all its faults, it is an abiding 
monument of wit, taste, discernment, and biting irony. Erasmus 
has a laugh at follies of every kind. Bookworms, sportsmen, 
devotees, popes, kings, poets, authors, and schoolmen, none are 
spared. Monks are the most severely handled of all. The 
book was not originally intended for publication, but as several 
faulty copies were made by his friends and got into circulation, 
he felt obliged to issue a correct version. It was received with 
mingled praise and blame. Leo X., in spite of the freedom 
with which popes were therein criticized, expressed nothing 
but admiration for the book. “Erasmus, too,” says his 
Holiness, “has his corner in the realm of folly.” 

1 Eras. Epist. iv. 6. 

2 See his Dialogue on Pilgrimages. 
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Nothwithstanding the petting that Erasmus received in 
England, he was still restless and dissatisfied, if we may judge 
by his= letters to friends on the Continent about this time. 
But with regard to his letters, it is always difficult to discern 
whether he is speaking his real mind, or flattering the 
individual to whom he is writing. Thus, to Cardinal Grimani, 
he writes: “It is impossible for me not to regret Rome, when 
I consider the numerous advantages which it comprises within 
its walls, and that no city in the world contains so many rich 
libraries, such delicious literary intercourse, such information 
of every-kindfas are found in this favoured spot. My fortune 
in England is above my merit; yet to speak the truth, it does 
not answer either my own hopes, or the expectations held out 
to me by my friends; but this is rather the fault of the times 
than of the nation. The King, who is very generous, shows me 
great kindness; he always mentions me with regard, but the 
war has taken him into Flanders.” 

Warham, true to his promise, had presented him to a rich 
living in Gloucestershire. But Erasmus had neither talent nor 
inclination for parochial work, and he excused himself on the 
plea of his ignorance of the English language, whereupon 
the Archbishop substituted another in his place, and charged 
the benefice with an annual pension of one hundred crowns 
to Erasmus.! 

In 1511, he was appointed Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
mainly through the influence of Fisher, who was Chancellor of 
the University. 

We get a glimpse of him at Cambridge, in his correspon- 
dence with Ammonius, Henry VIII.’s Italian Secretary, with 
whom he was on the most intimate and familiar terms. Writing 
to him on the 28th of November, 1511, Erasmus says that he 
has for some months lived like a cockle shut up in his shell, 
humming over his books. Cambridge is deserted, through 
fear of the plague, and even when all the men are there, 
there is not much company. The expense is_ intolerable, 
and the profits are not a brass farthing. He has been there 
less than five months, and has spent sixty nobles, while his 
audience has never paid him more than one. He intends to 
throw out his sheet-anchor this winter, and if he succeeds will 
make his nest, if not he will flit.? 


1 Butler, Life of Erasmus, p. 98. 
2 Brewer, Cal. i. 20011. 
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To Colet, he complains that he will have to spend whatever 
he can scrape from his patrons, for nothing is to be gained 
at Cambridge. He can get nothing, as his audience has 
nothing to give. Ammonius writes that he is not astonished 
to hear that wood is scarce, the heretics cause so many 
holocausts, and yet their numbers grow. The brother of 
Thomas, his servant, has founded a sect, in the name of 
goodness! and has his followers. 

Erasmus replies that he is intending to remove to London, 
and Ammonius must find him a warm hive, not far from 
St. Paul’s, where Colet has founded his school. He will not 
go to Mountjoy’s house so long as the Cerberus (Mountjoy’s 
steward, who was unfriendly to Erasmus) sits at the door. 
He has reason to be angry with the heretics for increasing 
the price of fuel on the coming of winter.” 

Space forbids us to dwell on these amusing letters, half- 
convivial, half-learned, and altogether worldly, in which Erasmus 
complains that he cannot drink the wine or beer of the place, 
and entreats Ammonius to send him a skin of the good Greek 
wine (not too sweet) which the Pope has sent to England as 
a present. Or how Erasmus keeps the empty flagon by him 
that he may enjoy the smell of the wine even when it is 
exhausted, and returns him at last “for good wine bad verses.”® 
Or how Ammonius mourns to his friend that grey hairs are 
coming but not honours, and how Erasmus answers that if he 
wishes to rise, he must throw off his bashfulness, and tells him 
to show some of the letters inviting him elsewhere, and to 
withhold himself a little, that he may be courted. This 
advice was perfectly in accordance with the worldly wisdom 
of Erasmus in managing his own affairs. To his patron, 
Adolphus Prince of Veer, he wrote from London in 1512, that 
he was using all efforts to fly to him, but that he was kept 
back by the munificence of his friends, the Archbishop in 
particular. He wished that he had accepted the offers made 
to him by the Prince three years since at Louvain; but then, 
his expectations were great, and he dreamed of mountains 
of gold in England. Now fortune has depressed his crest, and 
he would be glad, like Ulysses, to gaze on the chimneys of 
his country. It must not, however, be supposed that in spite 
of his lamentations he was pinched or even hampered by want 


1 Brewer, Cal. i. 1948. 2 Jbid. 1957 and 1997. 3 Jbid. 1900. 
4 Eras. Epist. viii. 13. 5 Brewer, Cal. i. 3673. 
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of means. In 1513, the University of Cambridge sent Lord 
Mountjoy, then Master of the Mint, a memorandum, requesting 
his help towards the payment of the “huge stipend for their 
Greek Professor Erasmus, whom they must otherwise lose,” 
and it has been estimated that with his various pensions, 
benefices, and other emoluments, his total income could scarcely 
be less than £700 in English money of the present day.! 
When we consider the much higher value of money in the 
sixteenth century, and the far greater simplicity of life, necessi- 
tating an incomparably smaller outlay, it is clear that many 
a scholar of our own time might envy the ease of Erasmus’ 
circumstances. To make up for the want of zeal for Greek 
at Cambridge, Fisher obtained for him the Lady Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity, and his lectures seem to have been 
largely attended. 

But it was apparently without regret that he returned, in 
1516, to Flanders, where the young King of Spain, afterwards 
the Emperor Charles V., held his Court. He gave Erasmus 
a yearly pension of four hundred florins, with no obligation 
attached to it—a favour which the recipient appreciated keenly ; 
for however great his love of money, he valued his liberty even 
more. 

J. M. STONE. 


1 Mullinger, History of the University of Cambridge, vol. i. p. 505. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry. —Cowfer. 
IT was a pleasant November day, the soft lights and shadows 
making the broad, open park and clustering trees beautiful in 
their late autumn tints. It was still quite early, scarcely three 
even by the keeper’s clock, and, like many of the people round, 
he kept it considerably in advance of the day. Eveleen had 
ridden over to lunch and see her aunt, and console her, as she 
said, for Lily’s absence; to hear the latest news of the bridal 
pair; and discuss, for perhaps the twentieth time, the many 
little incidents of the wedding. 

As she left the boudoir she met Reginald striding up two 
steps at a time, on his way to see his mother. He stopped 
when he saw Eveleen, a little flushed, a little shy, it seemed, 
although she could not guess the reason why. 

“T am glad you have not gone yet, Eveleen: you are just 
the very person I was wishing for. Will you go to Cora: she 
is nervous, or upset, or something. You will go, won’t you?” 

“Cora upset? Why, Reginald, you must be joking. She 
was so gay, so bright an hour ago, as if no cloud could ever 
come upon her: the very gayest of the gay. What have you 
said to her?” she questioned, wonderingly. 

“TI never said anything to make her cry,” said Reginald. 
“You know me better than that, Eveleen. You know I would 
not hurt a fly, still less—my cousin,” he added, awkwardly. 

Eveleen glanced towards him. His eyes were full of a 
strange meaning, half tender, half perplexed. His voice had 
an accent of trouble, of disappointment: he seemed to look to 
her for explanation, and yet how could she help him? 

“TI will go to her,” she said, gently. “It will all be right, 
Reginald.” 
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“Thank you: that’s like you. You are always good to me. 
And you will make her bright and happy again, won’t you? 
Poor little thing! I did not mean to frighten her. I was too 
hasty, too abrupt ; and yet I always thought she knew.” 

She glanced at him again, and a strange pain came into her 
heart, but she did not heed it: slowly, a little shyly, so it 
seemed, she held out her hand. “I will say good-bye, Reginald. 
I am going home.” 

“You will not let me ride back with you?” 

“No,” with a smile. “I will not keep you waiting. Besides, 
you dine.at Cannington to-night, your mother tells me?” 

“Too true: good-bye, then, Eveleen.” 

And passing him she went downstairs. 

Cora was in her room; a pretty evening dress spread out 
before her; some graceful bows of gauzy ribbon in her hand. 
But though the Zoz/ette was both new and fashionable, it failed 
to please her. Some tiny cloud was on her life’s horizon, some 
shoal ahead, some difficulty in her path; or was it perchance 
some sudden dream that stirred her, some future triumph, or 
some unexpected joy? She looked up as her sister entered ; 
but though glad to see the kind, swect face, she did not feel 
prepared to talk to her. Eveleen on her part did not hurry her. 
She sat down on the sofa, wondering and watching her. Cora, 
indeed, seemed nervous and upset, unlike herself in fact, petulant’ 
with her maid, and silent with her sister—the pretty blue eyes 
heavy, it seemed, with recent tears: the red lips somewhat 
pouting. 

“Dear Cora, your dress is very pretty—if only you would 
try to think so,” said Eveleen, who, having laid aside her hat 
and riding-gloves, was getting impatient for the interview to 
begin. “It must be the right thing if Lilias chose it. Aunt 
Emily and Reginald will tell you the same.” 

Cora coloured a little, but she was again busy with her 
ribbons, and her sister could not see the tell-tale commentary 
on her last words. She thought she heard it in the petulant 
reply. “Reginald is no judge. He is not here to-night. He is 
going to dine at Cannington—alone. I am glad of it,” defiantly. 

“ My dear, that is not kind,” remonstrated Eveleen, as Adéle’ 
left the room. | 

“Not kind!” said Cora. “Why should I be kind? What- 
did he tell you? Why did he send youto me? Did he say 
that I was ill, or only cross?” and she lifted her eyes for the 
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first time to her sister’s face, half vexed, it seemed, and half 
pathetic. 

“He told me very little, Cora, but he implied that you were 
not well. I do not think you are, dear. You look so flushed, 
and not yourself. I shall be glad to have you home again. 
This constant gaiety is too much for you.” 

“TI like the gaiety. It is of too much for me. O Eveleen, 
do not worry so,” on the verge of tears; and then she clasped 
her hands half nervously, looking shyly at her sister, eager to 
speak, and yet too conscious. Eveleen sat quite still: she 
understood now what was coming, and was nerving herself to 
meet what she felt instinctively would be a blow. Suddenly 
Cora stopped before her, and in a low, shy, but very distinct 
voice, told her story in a few words. “Reginald has asked me 
to be his wife.” 

Eveleen turned pale: once, long ago, she had thought that 
those words would have been spoken to herself: but she hushed 
the thought, and sat quite still, looking up at Cora. Then she 
rose and threw her arms around her. “Is it so, Cora? my 
darling sister! God grant that you may both be happy.” 

There was no need to ask if she would accept Reginald, 
Cora’s nervous excitement had already told her so: but the 
tears which answered her loving words were scarcely indicative 
of joy. They were less vehement than those which had 
answered and perplexed Reginald, but they made Eveleen 
wonder exceedingly. “My dear,” she said, “if you have not 
quite decided, you should tell him so, and ask for time. If you 
think yourself unsuited to him, or if you do not love him as 
you ought ; be frank with him and say so.” 

But Cora cried rather more than before, when this second 
alternative was presented to her, and Eveleen, observing this, 
with rather a sad smile, changed her tactics and resumed. “I 
am sure, dear, you are very fond of him; so good, so generous 
and affectionate as he is,” she said, softly : then feeling that she 
was not speaking very warmly—that others would have pleaded 
his cause better—she scolded herself for what she called her 
selfishness, and drawing Cora to a seat beside her, clasped 
her lovingly in her kind arms, and continued very gently: 
“ Think, Cora, of the long, happy years that you have known 
him—a brother almost since he first came; and now he would 
be something more to you.” 

“It is so new, so strange,” sobbed Cora. 
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“No, dear; it is not new,” said Eveleen. “I have long 
fancied that he loved you better, and held you nearer to him, 
than me or Herbert. It has been Lily’s wish for months past,” 
she resumed, “to find a little sister in you.” 

“ And you, Eveleen?” 

“T can only wish your mutual happiness,” was the earnest, 
truthful answer. “Much as I like Reginald, Cora, I could not 
offer him a gift more precious: and, loving you so fondly and 
so truly, I can only wish to see you happy.” 

“T always thought he liked yow best, Eveleen,” said Cora, 
simply. - It was cruel to say this to Eveleen, had it been said 
less innocently, and her sister did not immediately reply. “You 
are so much more suited to him,” said Cora, “and I am sucha 
silly little thing. I cannot understand his caring for me.” 

Eveleen looked down upon the upturned face and under- 
stood it- but too well. “Oh, my darling, my darling—may you 
both be happy,” she breathed softly. 

“Tf I could only be sure he really likes me,” and Cora’s 
April tears fell faster as she spoke. “Such a silly little thing,” 
she said again. “I know he will grow weary of me.” 

Eveleen bent down and kissed her passionately. 

“ And he has such a dreadful temper. I am quite frightened 
of it, Eveleen.” 

“ He will not give way to it with you, Cora.” 

“No, but he will with other people. It is a great misfortune 
to have hereditary failings, Eveleen,” said her sister, growing 
calmer, as she drew away her thoughts from the immediate 
subject. 

“Dear Cora, you need not marry him if you do not wish it,” 
said Eveleen, quietly. 

“T have never thought about liking him in that way,” said 
Cora, simply. “We have been always nice and cousinly 
together. I do not know any one whom I ¢hink I could like 
better,” looking up suddenly into her sister’s face. 

And for the sake of this shallow little heart Reginald had 
cast away the happiness of Eveleen’s life. Did it seem worth 
while? 

Eveleen herself was strangely puzzled. It was not the love 
which she would have given to Reginald in exchange for his. 
But Cora was such a mere child. She scarcely knew yet what 
she did feel, if indeed she had not been startled out of feeling 
at all for the moment. 
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“Have you given him an answer?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Oh, no, Eveleen. How could 1? He took me by surprise. 
I thought that he was laughing, and he wasn’t ””—with a half sob. 
“T told him he must wait nine days.” 

“Dear Cora, surely that is very needless? and rather cruel 
and tantalizing. You must surely know your own mind—to- 
morrow ?” 

“Oh, I do; I do, Eveleen,” said Cora, bursting into tears 
again. “I would say ‘Yes’ this very minute—if I thought he 
really wanted me.” 

“My dear Cora, this is childish,” said Eveleen, very gravely. 
“He would not have asked you to marry him at all, if he did 
not love you honestly and truly.” 

“T am too young to marry, Eveleen.” 

“My dear, I think you are,” and, as the thought came 
suddenly, “We neither know what father says. I do not think 
he will approve of it—just yet—Reggie so young, and you 
almost a child. My darling, there is no need of any hurry.” 

“There are nine days, you know,” said Cora. “You said it 
was too much just now.” 

“To decide about your answer—yes. I did not mean that. 
But when both are so young, and so untried ; he is only twenty- 
three, and you 7 

“T know what you would say, Eva—that Reginald will be 
thought rash in choosing me; and I dare say he is. I am very 
silly, very foolish, and I shall not make him a good wife.” 

The clock striking four recalled Eveleen to a sense of the 
position, of the long ride home, of the horses saddled at the 
door, her grandmother awaiting tea. She rose slowly, and a 
little sadly, answering her sister with quiet, tender words. 
“TI did not mean that, Cora, dear. I think the same of each 
of you. You are too young, too impulsive to choose so hastily 
—another year or two to wait, and each would be more worthy 
of the other. But you must come home, dear, to-morrow, and 
see how grandmother will counsel you.” And kissing her sister 
tenderly, she put on her hat again, and took leave hastily. 

Her thoughts were rather sad as she rode slowly home, but 
there was no fear in her heart either for Reginald or Cora. The 
latter, childish and unwise, would make a loving, tender wife 
some day: and she had loved Reginald too well herself to 
distrust or even doubt him. She knew his careless and impulsive 
nature, the passions of his race as yet untamed. But she knew 
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also his chivalrous affection for his mother, and felt that he 
would give the same and even more to the fragile little being 
entrusted to his care. 

The next day Cora returned home, where Lady Julia, kind 
and sympathizing, was yet anxious and distressed at so sudden 
an engagement, and Major Devercux’s opinion came presently 
to endorse her own. 

His letter disappointed Reginald, as his had been a disap- 
pointment to Major Devereux, who, like others, had believed his 
choice a different one. He thanked Lord Gletherton a little 
stiffly for the honour he had conferred upon his daughter by the 
offer of his hand. Had a few more years passed over her, it 
would have given him the sincerest pleasure. But Cora was 
emphatically a child in disposition, had seen nothing of the 
world: the ill-health of Mrs. Fitzgerald would deprive her also 
of the benefit of experience and supervision which as a young 
wife she might otherwise look for from her husband’s mother. 
He had moreover a special dislike to early marriages, and made 
it his particular request and wish that Cora should not marry or 
engage herself before the age of twenty-three, when she would 
come into her mother’s fortune. Regrets, and most sincere ones, 
concluded the epistle, but the decision was too definite to be 
called in question for a moment. 

So Reginald talked of his blighted hopes, and wasted aspira- 
tions, until Eveleen was as miserable as he was, and Lady Julia 
well-nigh distracted. It was not in her kind heart to remain 
inexorable, and if Cora had only looked a little less blooming, 
she would sooner or later have surrendered judgment to com- 
passion. But Cora, after a few days’ repining and embarrass- 
ment, had recovered from the disappointment, and seemed 
ready to settle down again into the old cousinly terms. In this 
state of affairs Lady Julia ventured on a compromise. 

“Your happiness is not wrecked for ever,’ she said to 
Reginald, after a protracted conference had failed to wrest any 
new meaning from the letter. “Your engagement is truly and 
properly negatived, but you are perfectly free to renew it here- 
after, when you will both be more able to understand what you 
are doing. My son is only acting fairly by you in refusing to 
allow you to bind yourself whilst his daughter remains free. It 
is possible that you may some day acknowledge this, that you 
may make a different choice, and”—as Reginald with some 
heat negatived the assertion—“ if that be not the case, you will 
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have it in your power to ask her again, and then, Reginald, you 
will, I am sure, have not alone my good wishes, but her father’s 
also.” 

Reginald was obliged to acquiesce. Cora had already done 
so, and presently she again came freely to the Abbey, and the 
old cousinly terms seemed still unchanged. She was perhaps 
a little less childish ; her sweet face had a tenderer charm ; the 
thought of a graver lot in life had come before her; but the 
difference was almost imperceptible. Lilias did not notice it 
when she came there after her wedding tour: and if Eveleen 
did, it was because she had known both so intimately, watched 
both so closely, loved both so earnestly and had been so 
solicitous for the welfare of both. 

It was partly her work, her counsel, too, which were slowly 
turning Cora into a woman. A brave, strong-hearted woman 
she would never be. But she was softening into love and 
tenderness, and a true, loving, tender child-wife was that which 
of all in this nether globe would be the best and safest gift for 
careless, generous-hearted Reginald. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


For me life played the low preludes, 

Yet life began but with the ring, 

Such infinite solicitudes 

Around it cling.—/Jean Jngelow. 
WINTER had passed away: spring had succeeded in its course ; 
and now its beneficent reign was in turn drawing to a close. 

Lilias stood in the drawing-room at Charlton Grange: the 
same room where we met Isaac and his nieces long ago. But 
how different it seemed. 

The heavy time-worn hangings were gone: replaced by soft, 
yet brilliant textures that lent a warmth and grace to the old 
oak furniture: old Indian and Nankin china strewed the quaint, 
spindle-legged tables and the finely carved mantel-piece: while 
on the low, wide window-sills, also of ancient oak, huge jars 
from Pekin dispensed through the room a subtle barely per- 
ceptible odour of fot-pourri. 

Lilias stood by the window, looking down upon the gardens 
beneath: gardens, like the house itself, in better trim than they 
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had once been, though it would take many a long month yet to 
repair the neglect of the past years. A few spring flowers, 
ranunculus and anemones, with white narcissus and bright 
yellow daffodils, gave life and light to the dark background of 
clipped yews, and the young shoots of the laurel looked 
delicately fresh and green. Beyond, the trees were still clad 
in their spring tints: the soft, sweet air came through the open 
casement (quaint and diamond-paned, a relic of past days): the 
grass, smooth as velvet, had just been freshened by a recent 
shower: glittering drops hung suspended from the branches of 
the ivy, and sparkled in the sunbeams: birds twittered faintly 
in the distance ; the wind whispered lightly through the leaves ; 
the clouds cast softly fleeting shadows alike on the quaint, old- 
fashioned gardens and on the wide, far-stretching pasture-lands 
beyond. 

But Lilias, though she loved the place, aye, loved it dearly, 
was not thinking of it then. Her husband was walking up and 
down the terrace: pausing now and again to look down the 
long drive, or to give directions to the man who was pruning 
the still straggling branches of the ivy and yew. 

It was on,Edmund’s movements that Lilias was intent, and 
she smiled as he disappeared round the corner of the house, 
and turned to greet him as he entered. “ You have seen nothing 
of them yet, Edmund?” 

“No. I do not expect them for another half-hour. Your 
mother said, about three o’clock, and they would not be before 
their time. I have brought you something to employ you, to 
make the waiting seem less long,” he added, as he gave her 
some loosely arranged flowers. . 

“How sweet they are! What lovely flowers! and is not 
that a spray of jessamine? It is earlier here than at the Abbey. 
I wonder who will tend the flowers there now? Not Reggie; 
but Miss Cora, perhaps, when he presents her with the crown 
matrimonial.” 

So Lilias talked gaily, as she grouped the flowers gracefully 
together in quaint vases of Bohemian glass, her husband watch- 
ing and assisting her, yet still sometimes looking eagerly down 
the long winding drive; but his guests were not as yet in sight. 

Presently Lilias finished her task, and looked up merrily at 
her husband: “Edmund, you look either anxious or political. 
Has anything of consequence been done or said since we left 
town? I have not seen the 7zmes this morning.” 
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“Only that the Lords have thrown out the Bill which we 
took so much trouble to pass.” 

“What ashame. Did Reginald vote?” 

“No. He was not there. It was not a Government 
question,” answering the expression of her face. 

“ But you were interested in it.” 

“We do not always think alike.” 

“ And lately he has grown more independent.” 

“ As I wish him to be.” 

“T like him best in leading-strings. I am so much afraid 

“Of what, dear?” 

“Of family failings. You need not laugh, Edmund,” a little 
reproachfully. “Do you think I do not know them?” 

“And do not I?” with a quiet smile as he looked down 
lovingly on the earnest face. 

“Not as I do. Yes, you have seen him in a passion, certainly. 
His obstinacy is worse.” 

“T hope that I shall never have to test it.” 

“Don’t contradict him.” 

“T have often contradicted him.” 

“There was once upon atime a lion,” began Lilias, quietly, 
though her eyes were dancing with suppressed amusement, “a 
very good and docile lion that obeyed its keeper’s lightest word ; 
but one day when its claws had grown ” she broke off, 
laughing. 

Edmund laughed too, his wife’s high spirits were infectious. 

At last the carriage wheels were heard in the distance. A 
tiny speck appeared afar off, and soon the Earl's well-known 
greys dashed up to the door. And to the door went Edmund 
to meet his friend. No state or fashion in this kindly hospitable 
household, no stiffness or display: the brothers met as brothers 
should. A hearty greeting, a warm hand-clasp ; and then both 
turned to assist Mrs, Fitzgerald from the carriage. Very languid, 
invalided, and fragile she seemed, as, muffled in furs, she leaned 
on Edmund’s arm, and allowed him to lead her into the hall, to 
the warm embrace of her stately daughter, who advanced 
eagerly to meet her. 

“Dear mother, how good of you to come all this way—and 
Reginald, how delicious to receive you both in my own home. 
It’s the best part of being married,” with a bright, happy en 
at Edmund, who stood near her. 

“JT don’t think I shall survive it,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, in an 
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extinguished voice. “I am tired to death. How could you call 
it only thirty miles, Lilias. It’s forty if it is a yard. And the 
long wait at Littleton to rest the horses was worse than the 
drive.” 

“T am so sorry, mother; but the trains would have been 
worse. It is strange that so really near, it is so difficult of 
access.” 

“It’s half killed me, that’s all I know,” sinking exhausted on 
the sofa. “I don’t think I can come to dinner, Lilias: a cup of 
tea will be quite enough for me. I eat nothing now.” This in the 
most plaintive tone imaginable. 

Tea was accordingly brought in, and immediately afterwards 
- Lilias conducted her mother to her room, for a rest and con- 
fidential chat, whilst the gentlemen strolled into the garden. 
Reginald was much struck by the great change in everything ; 
so mucli done in so short atime; yet nothing lavish, nothing 
extravagant—only tasteful, and appropriate: and later, when 
they passed the gates, and went out into the green lanes 
beyond, the affection testified by the country people for their 
young Squire, struck him still more forcibly. It differed so 
widely from the half-awed attachment which characterized the 
greater number of his own numerous retainers. He had much 
to speak of, too, concerning his own affairs. These last few 
months had brought him a bitter, but not less useful experience. 
The death of Mr. Cleve, which occurred very suddenly a few 
wecks after the wedding, by necessitating the transfer of the 
agency into fresh hands, had occasioned the thorough over- 
hauling and investigating of the estate accounts. The result 
had been, as Edmund had foreseen, most unsatisfactory. 
Neglect, extravagance, and of late years, actual dishonesty, 
had been the outcome of Reginald’s blind trust and innate 
indolence. And the losses, not ruinous indeed, but sufficiently 
heavy, had shown him all too clearly what might have been the 
ending, had not the awakening, no thanks to him, come just in 
time. As it was, his first anger over, the first penalty paid, he 
had written to Edmund, and frankly acknowledging his former 
folly, as frankly sought the help before declined. Edmund gave 
it gladly, sparing neither time nor trouble, and had finally 
recommended him an agent, known to him for many years, 
and in whom he had perfect confidence. 

“A gentleman,” he had said to Reginald, “which Mr. Cleve 
was not ; one who would be, if Reginald chose, a friend as well,” 
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and so, on experience, Lord Gletherton had found him. He now 
told Edmund so. In every way he had been pleased with him ; 
under his guidance and that of Mr. Bertram, his estates’ accounts 
were being rapidly reduced to order: extravagant expenses 
curtailed, or done away with, while all things fitting were 
retained. He had besides, the advantage of a friend, older than 
himself, perfectly unprejudiced, and ready to assist him at all 
times with advice and counsel. The best terms now subsisted 
between his agent and his solicitor ; each cordially assisting the 
other, and so far with the happiest result. 

“In fact,” continued Reginald, “I cannot thank you at all 
adequately for having found me one so entirely suited to the 
post.” 

“Then I think, Reginald,” said his friend, half-laughing, half 
in earnest, “that having found you an adviser nearer home, you 
had better release me from my mentorship.” 

But Reginald gave an indignant negative, and resumed the 
conversation. He seemed to have grown both in character and 
in experience during the last half-year. The public life to 
which he had been called, the troubles through which he had 
recently passed, the necessity of entering into and comprehend- 
ing for the first time thoroughly his own responsibilities, had 
helped to strengthen and mature him, and had worn away a 
good deal of his natural indolence. He had found out that he 
could act for himself, if so inclined. Edmund felt it also and 
knew, what Reginald would not acknowledge, that his days of 
mentorship were past. He did not for a moment regret this. 
Lord Gletherton was still his friend. If the ties that had before 
bound them were slackened, others and stronger ones had arisen 
in their stead, and the friend was changed into the brother. 
There was nothing masterful in Edmund's disposition ; he never 
sought or cared to seek dominion. He knew that he who can 
receive advice is sometimes superior to him who can bestow it, 
and he deemed that that superiority was Reginald’s when he 
offered him the counsel which experience dictated. But would 
it be always so? Deep in his heart rose sometimes the remem- 
brance of a man who had been his friend and had betrayed him, 
who had been his rival and had wronged him; who was his 
enemy and might still work him evil. And that man was 
Frederick Manley, who had already in the past come between 
him and his friend; who would still strive in the future to 
divide their paths one from the other. He had warned Reginald 
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often against him; against his influence ; but the fascination of 
the gay, worldly-hearted man had as often prevailed: and now 
as the brothers walked together, up and down the pleasant 
terrace, there was a new decision in Reginald’s words and tone, 
friendly though as ever, and less seeking of advice or counsel ; 
and Edmund held his peace and gave none. 

After dinner, whilst Edmund was talking to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
Lilias asked Reginald how he thought Edmund was looking. 

“So wonderfully better that I said nothing about it. It 
would be merely complimentary to ask after his health now. 
And you, Lilias,” with a smile, “are looking happiness itself.” 

“Then my face tells truth,” she said, softly; then after a 
little silence, “ You have had a pleasant talk with him.” 

“So pleasant and engrossing, that we hardly did justice to 
anything else; and yet I was always anxious to see the Grange 
again.” - 

“Edmund tells me that you are getting quite steady and 
experienced.” 

“He told you that, did he? Well, I am quite sure he would 
say nothing bad of me.” 

“He had nothing bad to say, which was better than not 
saying it. I hope you like the place, Reggie?” Then, as he 
answered with warm praise: “You remember what I said of it 
long ago? but there has been so much to do. Farmsteads and 
cottages all quite untenable, so we have had to leave the house 
alone.” 

“Farmsteads and cottages—he is in that line, is he? and 
Petty Sessions, and all the rest of it?” said Reginald, in an 
amused tone. 

“He is everything he ought to be,” said Lilias, loftily, “and 
as to that line, is it not his duty? The farmsteads were not fit 
to live in, the cottages still worse.” 

“Exactly: a model country gentleman. A different sort of 
landlord from the last.” 

“Yes. Edmund will not let me talk about old Isaac,” said 
Lilias. “You see the old name comes familiarly, although I am 
now his niece-in-law.” 

“Heigh-ho! I wonder what Manley will do, when he steps 
into poor Vivian’s shoes. Buckle to, as your husband has done 
—try poachers and look after his estate—or think as he does 
now, and as I once did, that country pursuits should begin and 
end with pheasant-shooting.” 
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Lilias laughed, but did not pursue the subject ; presently she 
said: “And how about yourself, Reggie, and what is more.to . 
the purpose, Cora?” 

“When I tell you she is as fairy-like as ever, I hope you will 
be satisfied.” 

“Not quite. I expect you to tell me that she is growing 
more womanly, that her character is more formed.” 

“I prefer her as she is, a child—and her character has as 
much consistency as children’s generally possess.” 

“ Well, you have nearly five years before you, though doubt- 
less it seems cruel to remind you. And you continue happy 
and cousinly together, as though no graver ties had been 
thought of between you?” 

“The cruelty of aunts and paternal relatives,” chafed the 
Earl. 

“No, rather the prudence and the wisdom, Reginald. Pretty 
Cora is a perfect cousin, but Cora a few years hence will be a 
perfect wife.” 

“ She is seventeen, Lilias.” 

“Yes, and she will be a child at twenty. Many girls are, 
and they do not bloom less sweetly. No, Reginald, believe me, 
it is a wise probation. Persevere for the short time that is before 
you, and then you will be each more worthy of the other.” 

“T have no choice left me,” said Lord Gletherton, moodily. 
“T cannot understand it. Aunt Julia, Eveleen, all whom I most 
counted on, are all against me; and now you and Edmund alsa, 
I declare it’s hard.” 

Lilias laughed. 

“ Dear Reggie, it will all come right at last.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A pretty rainbow sort of life enough.—Z. Z. Z. 


Lapy LILIAS had no intention of renouncing society, when she 
exchanged the Abbey for the Grange. Although she had often 
expressed herself quite tired of dissipation, she had always been 
of a cheerful and sociable disposition, glad to see her friends, 
and fond of hospitality. If the gaieties of Gletherton had 
wearied her, it was because they had been too frequent; 
perhaps, also, because the guests invited there were oftener 
Reginald’s friends than hers—gay, worldly, for the most part, 
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with scarcely a serious thought amongst them. Their empty 
flatteries had too often fatigued her; she was dissatisfied with 
them, and utterly weary of entertaining guests so opposed to her 
in taste and character, until she had been tempted to exclaim 
with Catherine Charlton, though from very different reasons, 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and could but unfit 
the mind for higher and better things. 

But the situation was now altered. It had become a 
pleasure, a duty almost, to withdraw her husband from the 
seclusion to which he had of late years been accustomed, to win 
for him that position in society for which he was so fitted; and 
she wished also that Charlton Grange should re-open its portals 
and resume its old importance in the neighbourhood. The 
Queen of Gletherton would have been sadly loth to abdicate 
her sovereignty, even though she had retired from her capital 
and resigned herself to a less lofty estate. Her good subjects 
and liegemen should still cluster round her, and the /étes and 
parties should still be held beneath the extended sceptre of the 
Lady Lilias. As soon therefore as summer drew near, and the 
Grange had assumed its full beauty, Parliamentary business 
being for the moment unimportant, the Charltons returned for a 
brief while to the country; cards of invitation were sent out, 
and a new neighbour was given to Gletherton. 

Lilias was almost overwhelmed with morning calls. All 
were indeed anxious to congratulate her on her marriage, and 
all had moreover a certain curiosity respecting the Grange, 
which had been till lately a kind of ogre’s castle to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

To Edmund the transition to this gay life seemed passing 
strange ; but he was proud of his beautiful wife and pleased at 
the affection shown to her, and little by little he was drawn into 
the charmed circle, and began to enjoy society both for his wife 
and for himself. The Melvilles were now their nearest neigh- 
bours, having rented a little country house called Willowdale, 
not three miles from the Grange, but were looked upon as 
birds of passage who might be expected to take flight at any 
time. 

The Vivians were spending a few months at Easterham, 
and testified their right to be considered neighbours by giving 
a-series of archery and croquet parties, to which Lilias some- 
times chaperoned her cousins. Catherine paid a short visit to 
the Grange, late in the summer, but the frequent gaieties dis- 
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pleased her. The house was never quiet for a week, she said ; 
her intellectual pursuits were disturbed, and she retired shortly 
from the field, to her sister-in-law’s great, if secret, satisfaction, 
and settled down at Rushton, which her brother had arranged 
and furnished for her. Here, as she observed with some feeling 
to him, “Far from the madd’ning crowd’s ignoble strife,’ she 
kept “the even tenour of her way,” and studied Greek and Latin 
with little inconvenience to others and a great deal of pleasure 
to herself. 

Then Sir Ralph and Lady Seaham came to inspect the new 
ménage, the latter being especially charmed with Lilias and 
pleased with everything she saw. She walked about the 
grounds, advised, and commented, praised the improvements, 
and entered into everything with the warm interest and freedom 
of an old friend. 

“Tam so glad you are going to be good neighbours,” she 
said, warmly. “The Grange has been shut up too long, and 
your husband is already such a favourite with us all. His 
father was so hospitable—too much so, I’m afraid—such 
pleasant gatherings he used to have at Everton, when your 
husband was a boy and Adelaide and Jane were children. It 
was the first visit I paid after my marriage. A fine old place, 
dear, you will see it perhaps some day.” 

“T think that it would make me rather sad to see it,” said 
Lilias, softly. “He must have suffered so in parting with it. 
Catherine says he was so fond of it, and so was she. I like her 
best when she speaks of those past days.” 

“She is nicer than she seems; but, my dear, I never liked 
a blue-stocking (I suppose I am not clever enough), and I 
never could get on with her—never since she was quite a girl.” 

“T thought perhaps her troubles had changed her, and made 
her so different to the others. I feel a sort of reverence for her 
when I think so. A hard, sad life she must have had; and mine 
so smooth and pleasant,” said Lilias, gently. 

“It is not only that. Trouble does not change one’s nature 
utterly, though it has certainly embittered hers. Your husband 
has had much to suffer, but I need not speak of him,” she 
added, with a smile ; “ you know his worth by this time.” 

A few days later, there was a large party at the Abbey, and 
the Charltons were among the guests. It was their second visit 
only since their marriage, and it seemed quite natural to Lilias, 
to take back the reins of government when, on the second day, 
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her mother was indisposed. Indeed, so gracefully and naturally 
did she act hostess as to provoke a smile from Henry Seaham, 
who with Sir Ralph and Lady Seaham came to dinner. 

“If I had not been present at your wedding, if I had not 
seen you more than once in your new sphere at Charlton, I 
should have imagined that Lady Lilias Fitzgerald was still 
before me.” 

“Lady Lilias Charlton is just as pleased to welcome you,” 
was the swift answer, as she turned to greet his step-mother. 

“At home again, Lilias? That’s right; and really now, 
could net one fancy that you had never left us? Is Mr.Charlton 
here?” 

“He is speaking to Sir Ralph. It is so nice to be at home 
again, and to see all my old friends again around me. There 
is dear Marguerite,” and she turned gaily to greet her, whilst 
first one and then another long-familiar face gave her their glad 
greetings and welcomed her once more to Gletherton. 

Presently Reginald in turn approached his sister. “It is 
good to see you back again,” he said, warmly. “The mother has 
been entirely lost without you. As for Cora, will you make her 
less a child, please, or she will never be the mother’s right 
hand.” 

“That is Lily’s part,” said Cora, merrily. “She shall always 
be our Queen; always—to-day the same as yesterday. Will 
you, Lily?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling, as she laid her hand on her 
cousin’s shoulder and looked tenderly and lovingly into the 
lifted blue eyes. “A Fitzgerald must be Queen of Gletherton ; 
you, dear Cora, some day.” 

After dinner, first music, then cards were the order of the 
evening. Lord Gletherton asked Edmund to play. He did 
it unthinkingly, and was neither hurt nor vexed when Edmund 
declined. 

“Tt is only whist, you know, the only game I ever play,” he 
said, and though no comment was made, the thoughts of both 
were at that moment at Monaco, and Edmund knew that his 
warning had borne fruit. Still, though he trusted Reginald, he 
was a little surprised as he stood silently looking on, after Lord 
Gletherton had taken his seat with Mr. Manley as his partner, 
Sir Ralph and Mr. Melville his opponents, for the points were 
higher than they had been of old, and there were round games 
also for those who chose to join them. 
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Mr. Oldcastle came up to Edmund, and rallied him kindly 
for refusing to play. ‘Do you never touch a card?” he said, 
laughing. “I hope you do not think us very wicked. We are 
not gambling, I assure you—a little harmless amusement for 
the ladies, instead of talking scandal. Frederick Manley is a 
good whist player, I perceive, and so is Gletherton. I wonder if 
the experience be equal.” 

“T fancy not. Manley is the keener of the two, and I imagine 
plays much oftener.” 

“Four by honours! Well done! And another trick is game. 
Are they going to begin again?” after a pause. “ Why, it is 
after ten already.” 

“ They never keep early hours here.” 

“T know they never used to do. Honours again. How grave 
you look, Charlton, and how eager they are getting. It won’t do. 
Coolness is requisite for whist. Game again. Such luck will 
make them gamblers. Well, I don’t think there is much harm 
in it—when played with moderation.” 

“None at all,” said Edmund, quietly. 

“You think that Gletherton is not showing much modera- 
tion. The points are high, but that is Manley’s doing. Honours 
again, the other side are losing rapidly.” 

And, indeed, Sir Ralph was rather testy, and inclined to 
blame his son-in-law’s bad play. Peals of laughter meanwhile 
came from a table close at hand, where the round games were 
being played with much zest and enjoyment ; Herbert Devereux 
conspicuous amongst the rest by his boyish eagerness to win. 

“He looks as if his heart were in it,’ said Mr. Oldcastle, 
following Edmund’s glance. “Why does not that boy go to 
college? He is not very strong, but idleness is good for no 
one. I tell you, Charlton, he should have a tight hand over 
him. He has got beyond his sister’s guidance, or my Lady 
Julia’s either.” 

“Major Devereux is still abroad,” said Edmund. “I believe 
Gletherton has some control over him.” 

“ He might as well have none, for all the use he will make of 
it. Thoroughly good-hearted and generous is Gletherton, but 
he would no more take the trouble to control ” he broke off 
suddenly, and added, “ Miss Devereux would do more than he 
would.” 

“Boys of that age are wont to be restive under a sister's 
guidance.” 
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“The more’s the pity. Well, Gletherton was tolerably docile 
under Lady Lilias’s ; but then,” with a sly glance at his friend, 
“the reins were held too tightly to admit of anything like 
rebellion.” 

“Yet he did rebel with the first hour of his majority,” said a 
voice behind them. 

“ All homage to the Queen,” from Mr. Oldcastle. 

“T shall soon resign my honours, most faithful liegeman. I 
cannot reign both here and at the Grange. Mine is a limited 
monarchy.” 

“Nay, you shall be our Empress-Queen, and reign wherever 
youth and beauty hold sway.” 

Lilias coloured, but laughed gaily. “You have not forgotten 
how to flatter, Mr. Oldcastle. But old friends are privileged. I 
forgive you.” 

And then the whist players rose, and the ladies presently 
retired. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


I would do anything to serve a friend.—Southern. 
Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my King.—Craik. 

THE summer had passed by; the winter came: stealing in 
slowly, and it seemed unwillingly ; a cloudy, oftentimes a rainy 
sky, but the leaves hanging somewhat late upon the trees; the 
dahlias in the quaint Grange gardens still untouched by the 
frost. 

Edmund was writing in his study. Lilias, a thoughtful look 
upon her face, held an open letter in her hand. Suddenly she 
turned towards her husband, a little hesitation in her voice. 
“You think, then, it is for the best, Edmund? It will not be 
too much to undertake, too arduous, or too anxious for you?” 

“It will be anxious; that I do not doubt, too arduous it 
will not be. I owe much to Major Devereux, Lily. He was 
a friend to me when I much needed one. I am glad to have it 
in my power in some slight way to repay the debt.” 

“If this guardianship had been shared with you by any one 
but Reginald.” 

“ Should it not be easy to share it with a brother?” 

“With some brothers, yes, Edmund; unfortunately, not 
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with all. Now Reginald will leave the whole burden with you ; 
or will want his own way and not yours.” 

“He will want Herbert’s well-doing; and I can only wish 
the same.” 

“He will strive for the same end, but the means will be 
different.” 

“We must try to find a modus vivendi—or, would you not 
wish me to undertake it ?” 

“T do not quite know what I wish,” said Lilias, slowly. 
“ Poor Eveleen’s letter is a very pressing one. I fear that Major 
Devereux is failing, and Herbert, seventeen to-morrow, is sorely 
in need of guidance and restraint. You saw that, did you not, 
at Gletherton ?” 

“Yes: it is time he set himself to work, if he is ever to 
succeed in anything. A college, or a private tutor, a regular 
method of study, in fact, is necessary. He is clever, brilliant 
even, far cleverer than most boys; but intolerably idle, and 
unused to any sort of control.” 

“Tf Major Devereux had only asked you to be guardian 
before choosing Reginald.” 

“Reginald was not guardian, properly speaking. He was 
only asked to look after him a little, during the summer 
vacations, spent as they would naturally be with Lady Julia.” 

“Yes, of course we never counted upon that illness, or upon 
his leaving school ; and now for long months he has been doing 
nothing at the Cottage, doctored, and petted by dear Aunt 
Julia, lectured by Eveleen, and shown how to enjoy life by 
Reginald and Mr. Manley.” , 

“T imagine that it is by Lady Julia’s advice that Major 
Devereux is thus making the guardianship a formal one.” 

“T am quite sure that it is Aunt Julia who has asked him to 
choose you.” 

“Then I should be very loth to decline.” 

“So should I, on her account. It really does seem the right 
thing to do, Edmund—looking at it on all sides, it is difficult 
to say,‘No.’ You will be to him as you were once to Reginald.” 

“T hope to be even more. Reginald was much older when 
I went abroad with him: and we went simply as friends. I 
shall be Herbert’s ‘guardian,’ if I accept this trust, with more 
authority, and more responsibility.” 

“T can’t help wishing that you could have him to yourself.” 

“Tt, would perhaps be better. But after all, Lilias, it may 
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never come to anything. I hope, I trust, that Major Devereux 
may recover, and be himself his son’s best guardian, during 
these three or four years that remain of his minority.” 

“T wish it may be so; I wish it earnestly: but I fear it will 
not. Eveleen, from her letter, fears the worst. Major Devereux 
himself writes even more unhopefully. Yet he is not one to 
meet evil half-way.” 

There was a brief pause, then Lilias broke it suddenly. 
“You will write to Reginald, will you not, Edmund? Before 
deciding finally, I mean.” 

“Yes, certainly; I must know at least his wishes on the 
matter. He has the prior claim, you see, Lily, and is indeed 
half installed already. He may prefer some other coadjutor ; 
but leastways he should be consulted.” 

“He would choose you, I think—or Mr. Manley. Really, 
Edmund, I scarcely know to whom he would in this case give 
the preference. He seems infatuated with that man. I cannot 
understand it.” 

In the course of the evening Edmund wrote to Reginald to 
consult him, as he had said, concerning his acceptance of the 
trust. It was a frankly written letter “showing his hand,” as 
Reginald would himself have put it, without disguise or reticence, 
and laying before him all the gros and cons of this new and 
perhaps invidious link between them. It was not to be a simple 
sinecure—this post of guardian—but a post bringing with it 
solemn duties and grave responsibilities, from which, once 
accepting them, he might not flinch, He must do his duty 
honestly by this boy, as he had done his duty once by Reginald ; 
must act towards him steadfastly and wisely, uprooting so far 
as in him lay the tares sown in this last year’s idleness, and 
sowing good and wholesome seed. Herbert's life later might 
be one of struggle. He must learn to meet it. He must work 
now that later on he might make his way nobly, uprightly, 
and, so Edmund hoped, successfully in his chosen path; might 
become the man his father wished to see him, useful and helpful 
to himself and others, instead of a mere dilettante, idle and 
purposeless, such as his natural indolence unchecked would 
render him. Edmund wrote this briefly but distinctly to the 
Earl, explaining his own views and hopes in the boy’s regard, 
and the line of conduct he must necessarily follow. Should he 
accept the guardianship, which depended much on Reginald’s 
answer, he should take steps to prevent the loss of time, which, 
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ill-health first, and then indulgence, had permitted ; and pre- 
scribe for him a regular course of studies. He alluded also to 
the frequent parties at the Abbey, where Herbert had been 
thrown with older guests and shared with them in pursuits and 
amusements dangerous, he held, if only from their pleasant- 
ness, to one of his age and disposition. He hoped that, should 
Reginald accept him as his coadjutor, they should look upon 
their common task with the same views and the same feelings, 
working hand in hand together for the true welfare of their 
ward. 

This letter, frank and fair, as he acknowledged, placed 
Reginald in a dilemma. He had grown to consider Herbert as 
his ward, and perhaps already half-resented the appointment 
of a coadjutor. It pointed, he felt, to some flaw in his own 
mode of government, or in Major Devereux’s or Lady Julia’s 
estimation of it. Moreover, although much attached to Edmund, 
he would yet, as Edmund had divined, have preferred some 
other to share in his authority. In his better moods, indeed, 
knowing how true, how steadfast, and unflinching had been 
Edmund’s long devotion to himself, he might have rejoiced in 
the fact that his young cousin should have the same advantages ; 
but in his first annoyance and with Frederick beside him, he 
saw things otherwise. Even Edmund’s sense of duty might 
prove itself a stumbling-block, a source of trouble should their 
views for Herbert differ. That their views would differ frequently 
he knew; nay, already, as Frederick warned him, there were 
shoals ahead. Edmund had deprecated Herbert’s visits to the 
Abbey ; he had even hinted that they must cease; he would 
show his colours more plainly later on. He would make 
Herbert a recluse like himself, and teach him that the Abbey 
gaieties were wrong, and bid him shun a pack of cards as he 
did. Lord Gletherton had listened moodily: so far, he held 
with Frederick entirely, but at the last words he answered 
bluntly: “In this at least Edmund was right, and Herbert 
should never by his will be taught to gamble.” And then, his 
good sense overcoming his resentment, he sat down and wrote 
upon the moment’s impulse to his brother-in-law, bidding him 
accept the trust, if he so willed it, and promising him his loyal 
co-operation. 

There was no coldness apparent in this letter, only a slight 
stiffness of expression ; but even this made Edmund hesitate. 
Then Major Devereux wrote again with greater instance 
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(strongly backed this time by Lady Julia); and Reginald, his 
brief sulkiness over, and rejoicing now “in a lot of trouble 
taken off his hands,” wrote a second time more cordially. Then 
Edmund reluctantly consented. 

A few more months passed by, and Major Devereux’ health 
seemed to improve a little. He talked, however, of coming 
home, and to that effect had already sent in his papers to the 
Commander-in-Chief. When summer came, he might be with 
them. Meanwhile, he asked Edmund to act sometimes in his 
name, to place Herbert with a private tutor, and to have him 
at the Grange for part of his vacation, the remainder to be 
spent with Reginald. All this was done, and done cordially, 
and the slight cloud which had troubled the horizon was now 
to all seeming a thing of the past. 

It was already late in spring when Reginald, who had 
favoured London little with his presence, came up for a few 
days to “look about him,” and called to bring the homage of 
the Abbey to the infant heir of Charlton Grange. 

He found Edmund alone, and the meeting was, as usual, 
very cordial. Congratulations and inquiries exhausted, politics 
became the subject of their conversation, especially some 
questions where Lord Gletherton should have voted and had 
not. “He had been to Newmarket with Manley. Well, it was 
perhaps too bad—but Manley wished it—was running a horse 
which only came in third. Pshaw, one vote did not matter ; 
they won without it: rather a near go, but all right in the end. 
He really wouldn’t tie himself to politics as Edmund did.” 

Edmund knew well that Reginald would not work hard at 
anything, but he did try, as he had done béfore, to persuade 
him to give up Frederick Manley—in so far, at least, as his 
influence withheld him from what at one time he would have 
felt his duty. Reginald was evidently more taken up with his 
false friend than ever; his amusements, his occupations, even 
his politics, it seemed, were beginning to be influenced by 
him. 

“ Manley talks as much trash as you do,” he said, politely, 
when Edmund finished speaking. “Don’t distress yourself, my 
dear fellow. It is laziness, not Manley’s influence, which keeps 
me from the House.” 

“A bad excuse, Reginald. Do you go to the Premier’s 
to-night ?” 

“I think so. I met that right honourable gentleman on my 
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way here, and was inveigled into a half-promise of attending. 
Shall I meet you there?” 

“]T shall see what Lily says. It is not obligatory.” 

“TI dare say you would prefer a quiet evening, after last 
night’s debate, and one to-night besides, is there not? Will 
that be obligatory ?” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Well, I would not be tied down to politics as you are for 
the world, though I did help you into Parliament! . . . If those 
letters are of consequence, I had better not keep you.” 

“They can wait, thank you. But perhaps you would like to 
see Lilias now ?” 

“Well, I suppose I ought,” replied his brother-in-law, 
dubiously, and Edmund rose and accompanied him to the 
adjoining room, then, closing the folding-doors, again returned 
to his letters. 

“Reginald! This zs a surprise, and such a pleasant one,” 
cried Lilias, as, having shaken hands with Mrs. Henry Seaham, 
he sat down beside her. “I had no idea you were in town.” 

“No? I suppose, then, you thought I had renounced you 
altogether. I have messages from the mother and Cora, and I 
dare say you will see Eveleen soon. She is coming up with 
Lady Seaham for a few weeks’ dissipation.” 

“The dear Eveleen! I shall be delighted. I wish she 
could bring Cora also. Perhaps she will help me,” with a 
sudden little sigh, “to answer all these showers of letters. I 
have been quite overwhelmed with them, and though all have 
been very pleasant and acceptable, have only answered one of 
them, my mother’s. You smile? Well, yes, I did it very 
shabbily. She didn’t mind, Reggie?” 

“She'll forgive it,’ he said, lazily. “But Edmund is a 
‘brick,’ and acts the devoted husband and father in a style that 
is absolutely refreshing to witness in these degenerate latter 
days. Cora was quite in her glory at receiving a letter from 
her sedate Parliamentary brother-in-law—that is to be.” 

“Oh! I forgot that he was doing some of the writing. I 
can afford to be idle a while longer. But, Reggie,” in a tone 
of grave remonstrance, “You have not once asked after your 
nephew.” 

Reginald made a penitent gesture. “Haven't I really? How 
very dreadful of me. Speak for me, Mrs. Seaham. Assure our 
dear Lilias that the omission was caused solely by my desire 
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to hear something of herself—which would be impossible, you 
know, if baby charms and excellencies were upon the ¢afzs.” 

“You are a very unnatural uncle, I am afraid, Lord 
Gletherton, and as such I have nothing to say to you.” 

“T surrender at discretion. What is expected of me?” 

“Return to your allegiance, my lord, and acknowledge the 
heir of Charlton,” said Lilias, playfully, and as Reginald bent 
the knee jestingly before her she drew back the curtains of a 
little lace derceaunette, in which placidly reposed a fair, waxen- 
looking child, in the sleepiest stage of babyhood, with dark locks 
and eyebrows, and diminutive pink fingers spread out on the 
white satin coverlet. 

“T hate babies,” was his lordship’s next comment, after he 
had contemplated his nephew for a sufficient time to have 
augured well for a fairer verdict, “although they are perhaps 
least objectionable asleep. Don’t wake it for the world, Lily! 
I can see that he is very like a Fitzgerald. The force of our 
hereditary temper is remarkably developed in those little 
clenched hands.” 

Lilias laughed. “I did not expect compliments from yoz, 
Reggie; but you might tell me that the child is ordinarily 
pretty.” 

“T have no doubt it is,” said her brother, provokingly, “ but 
you know I am not a judge, and I cannot see that it matters 
much at this stage of his existence. He is a thorough Fitz- 
gerald.” 

“But that is exactly what I do not want him to be, Reggie— 
and I don’t think he is the least like any of us. He has exactly 
his father’s eyes. What shall you say to them at home?” 

“TI declare I forgot I should have to report. I must have 
another look at him. I think you may be right about the eyes 
(I could judge better if they would open). Seriously, I can’t 
describe him. I had rather by far be asked to describe a 
Parisian bonnet than an English baby.” 

Lilias laughed, and then Edmund came in, and when all 
that had been said in praise, or dispraise, of the important son 
and heir had been recapitulated for his benefit, they subsided 
into more commonplace subjects. 

Lilias asked presently for home news, and inquired especially 
about Herbert. “You know he is almost mine now,” she said, 
“and therefore I am more anxious about him.” 

“Yes: Only Herbert is no longer a child, Lily,” replied her 
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brother, with a slight shade of constraint, “and he has his 
mental capabilities as fully developed as most of us, besides 
having the advantage” (in a lighter tone) “of my unexception- 
able society. Edmund will not, I fancy, find his duties very 
onerous, or his guardianship a great responsibility, notwithstand- 
ing his solemn epistle to me on the subject, and his equally 
solemn appeal this morning. Do you think we shall quarrel 
about him, Edmund, or do you distrust my capacity ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other, Reginald. I wish only that 
we should work ‘ogether.” 

“All right, my grave mentor,” said Reginald, lazily. “You 
shall lay down the law, and I will follow it. It will save mea 
deal of trouble; now Aunt Julia left it all upon my shoulders.” 

“Yes, but Aunt was not quite satisfied with the way in 
which the work was done by those very elastic shoulders,” said 
his sister, gaily, and then there was a moment’s silence, broken 
by Reginald. 

“ Are you writing anything at present, Edmund?” 

“Nothing particular. In fact, to use your old expression, 
Reginald, I haven’t time.” 

“A most sapient observation,” said Lilias, “and only too 
true. In fact, I wish sometimes that he was not quite so 
conscientious.” 

Reginald then took leave, keeping up a continual flow of 
nonsense as he descended the stairs, when the last words which 
reached him were: “Good-bye, Reggie. I do wish I could 

have shown you baby’s eyes!” 
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[NOTE on article in THE MONTH for June.J—In his Waymarks 
in Church History, Canon Bright, criticizing Father Rivington’s 
account, in his Dependence, of the Council of Chalcedon, charged 
him with the offence of suppressio veri. Father Rivington in 
reply (Primitive Church and See of Peter, p. xxiii.) pointed out 
that his critic, in quoting him, had omitted a qualifying clause 
which made all the difference. To this Canon Bright replied in 
a manner which caused us to protest in the June number of 
THE MONTH (p. 195) in the following terms: “When Dr. 
Bright’s attention was called to this omission of an important 
qualifying clause,...one might have imagined that he would 
at least have shown some anxiety publicly to make an amende 
honorable. Yet not only is there no trace of such an act of 
justice in the present volume, but he also wrote privately to 
Father Rivington, apologizing for having omitted the clause, 
but declaring that he must still maintain his charge (of suppressio 
veri), which, apart from the garbled form of the quotation, had 
no colourable foundation !” 

Canon Bright has since called our attention to a letter 
in the Guardian (May 16, 1894), in which he apologizes for the 
omission of the qualifying clause, and he contends that we have 
done him an injustice in not mentioning this fact. We were not 
aware of the Guardian \etter when we wrote, but we willingly 
call attention to it now. At the same time, we cannot perceive 
that it invalidates our criticism in any way. Our complaint 
against Canon Bright was not that he refused to apologize for 
having omitted a clause. On the contrary, we said that (in 
the private letter) he had apologized for the omission. Besides, 
no one would have suspected him of omitting it intentionally. 
Our complaint was that he persisted in the charge of suppresszo 
vert when all colourable foundation for the charge had been 
shown not to exist. As in the letter to the Guardian Canon 
Bright persists in this charge precisely as he did in the private 
letter, we are unable to perceive that we have done him any 
injustice through our unwitting neglect to mention the Guardian 
letter. 
























Reviews. 
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I.—NEW LIGHTS ON THE CONCLAVE OF VENICE.! 


IT was the long and tedious Conclave of Venice which 
assembled on December Ist, 1799, and did not terminate until 
March 14th, 1800, that gave to the Church one of its most 
distinguished Pontiffs, the Benedictine Cardinal Chiaramonte, 
best known to history by the name of Pope Pius VII. From 
hitherto unpublished documents in the Archives of Vienna, 
notably from the correspondence of Baron Thugut, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, with Cardinal Herzan and the Marquess 
Ghisilieri, Father Van Duerm, S.J., has compiled a most inter- 
esting volume which really throws a flood of fresh light upon 
the secret history of that critical period. For the most part 
the author has left his documents to tell their own tale. He 
has added a few notes and supplied a thread of narrative 
sufficient to connect letter with letter, but the impression left 
is that of a contemporary chronicle, with the additional 
advantage that the events which pass before us are seen from 
more than one point of view. Pius VI. died in August, 1799, 
and owing chiefly to the delays caused by the manceuvring of 
the Austrian Minister, who wished to secure the election of 
Cardinal Mattei, the new Pope, as we have said, was not elected 
before March 14th, 1800. He was crowned eight days after- 
wards in the Monastery of St. George at Venice, amid the 
universal rejoicing of the people, and once he had received 
the double spirit of Christ’s Vicar on earth, we find him filled 
with trust in God, acting tactfully and resolutely, gaining the 
confidence of all men, until six months later the restoration of 
the temporal sovereignty might be considered to be already, 
practically speaking, an accomplished fact. It is here that 
Father Van Duerm leaves him, still almost at the threshold of 


1 Un Peu Plus de Lumidre sur le Conclave de Venise. Par Charles Van Duerm, 
S.J. Louvain: Ch, Peeters, 1896. 
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his Pontificate. Despite the well-known works of Artaud de 
Montor and Crétineau Joly, popularized for English readers by 
Miss Mary Allies, we cannot refrain from expressing a wish that 
Father Van Duerm might see his way to completing his study 
of the life of this great Pope which he has so happily inaugu- 
rated in the present volume. Although it may be said that the 
story of the intrigues and obstructions of the Conclave forms, 
historically speaking, the most valuable portion of the work, 
most readers will agree with us, we think, that the interest of 
it revives wonderfully the moment that the personality of the 
new Pope is brought into prominence. In any case, the author 
has executed a task involving great research, with much judg- 


ment and tact. 


2.—THE ROMAN CLAIMS! 


This little book has a distinct stamp of its own. It consists 
of the well-known lectures which Father Bernard Vaughan 
delivered at Manchester in refutation of the Anglican Bishop 
Moorhouse. Considered merely as a reply, it would be hard 
to point to anything more utterly crushing. From any point of 
view, that of logic, scholarship, or historical knowledge, the Bishop 
simply receives his guzetus. There are circumstances under which 
such replies are of the greatest service to religion; and the 
circumstances under which these lectures were delivered were 
such, we believe, as fully justified their delivery. But the form 
under which these lectures now appear fit them for a wider use. 
The size of the book, and its whole “get-up” is admirable—small, 
handy, and attractive. But not only so. There is an admirable 
Table of Contents in the beginning, so full that a glance will 
show the reader where any point on which he wishes for infor- 
mation is to be found ; and better still, there is an Index at the 
end. We can strongly recommend our readers not to be content 
with a copy of the previous issue of the Lectures, but to obtain 
a copy also of this little bound volume with its Table of 
Contents and its Index. For the book is one for use in 
controversy. One of its chief values seems to us to consist in 
this, that every point which is apt to be urged against the 
Church at this present moment will be found noticed here. 
Some pithy sentence, or some clear argument, or the brief 


1 Ten Lectures on ** The Roman Claims.” By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. 
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exposure of some mistranslation, will be placed in the hands 
of those who possess this little book, as they turn for infor- 
mation in their conflict with their friends in the Anglican camp. 
The subject of St. Peter’s bishopric, the first four Councils of 
the Churches, and the Vincentian Rule, are dealt with in a very 
telling way. The book is, in fact, thoroughly popular, that is, 
adapted to the comprehension of a great number of people ; 
and the argument is conducted with great care. It is not, of 
course, characterized by the self-restraint, which is expected 
in a more purely literary work ; that would have been out of 
place in lectures such as these were meant to be; but whilst 
dealing severe and fatal blows, the writer never lays aside a 
certain kindliness of tone, which prevents the reader from being 
inclined, out of pity, to side with the opponent. 


3.—BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS.! 


Despite the disadvantages of every kind under which they 
laboured, our Catholic predecessors have handed down some 
monuments in literature of which we must ever be proud. The 
learned and perspicacious Lingard has left behind him what 
is generally acknowledged, even by non-Catholics, to be the 
best general history of England yet produced, a work which 
undoubtedly impresses upon the student a sense of its extreme 
ability, in proportion as he becomes better acquainted with it, 
and has opportunities of comparing it with what other writers 
have done in regard of particular periods to which they may 
have restricted their attention. In the same way an English 
priest of the last century has given to the world a general sketch 
of the saints of the Church’s calendar, so solid and scholarly, 
and, within its comparatively brief compass, so complete and 
instructive, that our Catholic brethren in other lands, who might 
be expected to have nothing to learn from us in such a matter, 
have availed themselves of his labours and translated his work 
into their own tongue. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints is indeed a book of sterling and 
enduring value. No doubt, it has its defects. It is deeply 
imbued with the literary spirit of an age which is not by any 

1 People’s Edition of the Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. Alban Butler. 


In Twelve Parts, each containing the Saints of the month. (Is. 6d. per part.) 
London: Burns and Oates, 
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means the best in the history of English letters. The author 
is frequently sententious and tedious in his reflections and 
observations ; his style is laboured and heavy; and it may be 
thought that he treats the subjects of his biographies in too 
cold, critical, and prosaic a spirit, and fails to infuse into his 
narrative that spirit of devotion for which we naturally look. 
In all this there may be truth, and yet, not only does his work 
remain a great one in spite of such blemishes, but in some 
respects it is the qualities criticized which make it so valuable. 
In the Lives of the Saints, no less than elsewhere, there is 
room for Talleyrand’s famous maxim, Surtout point de <zéle. 
It is a great satisfaction to feel that we have to do with a 
writer who will affirm nothing about which he has any doubt, 
and who understands what is needful for the truth of history, 
in the weighing of arguments and the sifting of evidence. 
Butler’s absolute honesty and fairness, every reader must feel, 
is as conspicuous as his erudition, and his erudition is wonderful. 
It is this, indeed, which invests his work with its peculiar 
charm, for quite apart from the solid edification with which 
it is replete, it is a storehouse of useful information of the 
most varied character—as, for example, the history of Heresies, 
of the Ottoman Turks, of the Sclavonic peoples, and of 
Tamerlane, the poems of Crashaw, and the Reformation of 
the Calendar. 

We are glad to have the evidence of this new edition, at 
once handsome and handy, that so admirable a book is still 
appreciated, and we sincerely hope that in its present form it 
may circulate still more widely than hitherto. But when shall 
we have, what we ought to have, a new edition which shall be 
not a mere reproduction of the original, but shall aim at 
bringing the Lzves “up to date,” and meeting in all respects 
the requirements of modern scholarship and criticism? It is 
hard to imagine anything more calculated to do good. 
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4.—THE TEMPTATION OF NORAH LEECROFT.! 


Despite the common prejudice against stories with a purpose, 
we must confess to a preference for tales which fitly illustrate 
some sound and solid principle, over such as occupy themselves 
with subtle analysis of characters, about which, when all is done, 
we do not find as a rule that we greatly care. About Miss 
Noble’s purpose in her latest book there can be no doubt what- 
ever, for it is writ plain and large from the first page to the last. 
A Catholic girl, of gentle blood on her mother’s side, early left 
an orphan, having been kept safe as a Catholic by the sturdy 
devotedness of an old north-country aunt, an ex-servant, and 
having in consequence been cast off by her aristocratic connec- 
tions, finds herself obliged to seek employment as a governess, 
her first place being in the family of a young widower, once a 
High Churchman, but now a vehement hater of Christianity. 
He falls violently in love with her, and she no less with him, but, 
though it almost breaks her heart, she firmly insists on every 
tittle of the conditions which the Church requires, and in con- 
sequence there is a seemingly hopeless breach and final extinc- 
tion of her hopes. How all comes right in the end, and a 
consummation is reached of which she could not have dreamed, 
readers must be left to discover for themselves. 

What is, we think, most remarkable, is the skill with which 
a most interesting story has been constructed out of so few 
materials. There are in fact but four characters who stand in 
the foreground of the canvas, the quartet being made up, 
besides the hero and heroine, by the aged mother of the former, 
and the old aunt, already mentioned, of the latter. All these 
are exceedingly well drawn, Norah Leecroft herself, Gerald 
Amersley, her lover, and Mrs. Amersley, a charming old lady. 
But beyond them all, old “ Nan,” the aunt, is admirable, and the 
more so that such a figure is one of the most difficult possible to 
draw. A woman of little or no education, whose life has been 
spent in domestic service, but whom native honesty and 
goodness, and still more the charm of faith, elevates to a level 
with those socially far above her, and gives her a hold over the 
girl for whom she has done so much, which no other influence 
can overpower—to portray such a one is indeed a bold attempt. 
It has, however, been essayed with much skill and undoubted 


1 The Temptation of Norah Leecroft. By Frances Noble, author of Gertrude 
Mannering, &c. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1896. 
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success, and though she is brought comparatively seldom upon 
the scene, the influence of “Nan” is always felt, and to her in 
the first place belong the honours of the victory which is won. 
The story is an excellent one, and a valuable addition to the 
capital series in which it appears. 












5.—THE CIRCUS RIDER’S DAUGHTER. 


In several respects this story bears a close resemblance to 
that last noticed. Here again a girl, called Norah, at the call of 
duty, sacrifices what she naturally holds most dear, giving up 
the love of a man whom she truly loves, and for motives which 
he completely fails to appreciate, and which consequently arouse 
his anger and indignation against her. Here however the 
resemblance ceases, for in this case the breach is final, and 
although the heroine herself reaps her reward in a religious 
vocation, and a career of great and active usefulness, the life of 
the man who abandons her is saddened, and in great measure 
ruined, a loveless marriage leading to a joyless old age. 

Norah, or rather Nora, Karsten is the daughter of a somewhat 
strange man, of good family, who, after a wild life of adventure, 
has become the proprietor of a vastly successful hippodrome, by 
means of which he has amassed a large fortune. His only 
daughter, inheriting her father’s equestrian talents, is destined 
by him for his own business, but while she is yet a child, her 
dying mother forces from him a promise that he will abandon 
any such idea, and never allow the girl to take any part in his 
exhibitions. She is therefore sent to school in a most aristo- 
cratic and exclusive Belgian convent, where she wins the 
respect and affection of her teachers and companions alike. 
Her school-days being finished, she speedily attracts and returns 
the affection of a high-born and exemplary German Count, 
whose mother, in despair at the threatened degradation of such 
an alliance, obtains a respite of two years, during which the 
lovers are to see nothing of each other, and the girl is to keep 
herself wholly aloof from all connected with her father’s pro- 
fession. In the interval, a sudden change of fortune supervenes, 
and bankruptcy threatens the hitherto triumphant manager, the 
only remedy appearing to be that his daughter should come to 


































1 The Circus Rider’s Daughter. By F. v. Brackel. Translated by Mary A, 
Mitchell, New York: Benziger, 1896. 
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the rescue by showing herself in the arena, to recover by her 
grace and wondrous native skill what seems to be lost. With 
infinite loathing of the part assigned to her, she consents to 
save her father, and succeeds in the task, to the utter ruin of all 
her own prospects. Her lover, nearly killed by what he believes 
to be her unworthy conduct, finally marries an uninteresting but 
wealthy cousin, for whom his family had all along intended him, 
and only long years afterwards, in extreme old age, learns the 
truth of the matter. Meanwhile, Nora herself, called to higher 
things, becomes, after her father’s death, the founder of a noble 
and beneficent institute in the New World, the mother of 
orphans and protectress of the poor. 

Such is the story in outline. The heroine is drawn with 
very considerable power, but in other respects the execution 
is somewhat disappointing. None of the other characters 
succeed in exciting our interest to any great extent, with the 
exception perhaps of Dahnow, the eccentric and somewhat 
enigmatical friend of Kurt, the girl’s lover, while Landolfo, the 
evil genius of the Director, is a stage villain of the most con- 
ventional type. The machinery of the piece, moreover, is 
managed somewhat mechanically, the ebb and flow of fortune 
requisite for the development of the plot being regulated 
somewhat too obviously to suit the object in view. The story, 
however, is readable and full of movement, and if somewhat 
depressing, its moral is sound and healthy. 

The translator’s work has on the whole been well done, 
though the phraseology is occasionally cast severely in the 
mould of the tongue from which it is rendered. There is 
likewise some uncertainty displayed as to the use of “would” 
and “should,” and the epithet “illy-concealed” is rather 
alarming. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


En Congé' tells of the summer holidays of Monsieur Marius 
Sepet, the well known author and ex-editor of Le Monde. 
The series stretches over a good many years, and for the most 
part deals with the coast of Brittany and western France. 
The book abounds in archeological details of great interest, and 
contains much varied information concisely and wittily given. 
Its style recalls that of Louis Veuillot—no opportunity is 
missed of a shot at the anti-clericals, and indeed the funny side 
of things loses nothing in Monsieur Sepet’s hands: the ways 
of English “misses” have caught his fancy more than once. 
Whilst the part played by his knife and fork is barely mentioned, 
and “tubs” are not so much as alluded to, the English traveller 
will nevertheless find plenty of practical information about the 
places visited. Monsieur Sepet’s style would lose so much by 
translation, we sincerely hope the travels will be left in all their 
native charms for the benefit of the large French-reading portion 
of the community. 

M. M. in her Memories of her Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,? 
shows herself a person of decided courage, both physical and 
moral. She seems to have looked at most things in a highly 
poetical light, and her style often recalls the cadence of 
Hiawatha. WHer book is simple, unpretentious, devout, and not 
without a certain touch of humour. We hope it will be widely 
read and do much good. It must have been by oversight that 
M. M. speaks of the Latin Church as a sect on page 44. 

The Life of St. Monica, by the Abbé Bougaud, is faithfully 
and well rendered in English by Mrs. Edward Hazeland.® 


1 En Congé: Promenades et Séours. Marius Sepet. Paris: Douniol, 1896. 

2 Memoirs of my Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By M. M. London: Art and 
Book Co. 1896. 

3 The Life of St. Monica. By the Abbé Bougaud. Translated by Mrs. Edward 
Hazeland. London: Art and Book Co. 1896. 
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The book itself is too well known to need much comment. 
The Abbé’s great aim is to encourage Christian mothers— 
and indeed all such as may have their “ Augustines ”—as to the 
availing power of their prayers and tears. That he has succeeded 
in his endeavours the letters published in the Preface show. 
St. Monica’s life is closely bound up with that of her son; the 
Abbé brings out the connection between them most strongly. 
There is a great deal about St. Augustine in the book, and 
the account of him is brought down to his death. Not the 
least interesting portion of the volume is the sketch of his 
writings—-the more important writings at least—for the great 
Doctor gave the Church not less than eleven hundred and thirty 
works in the space of forty years. The length and nature of 
some of the author's reflections and allusions may not be 
altogether in or to English taste, but there is much in his 
theme and in his handling of it which will meet with a response 
in every land. 

The Outlaw of Camargne, translated from the French of 
A. de Lamothe,! gives an interesting picture of Provencal life 
and ways before the French Revolution. Nor is it wanting in 
dramatic and tragic incident. We might wish that Mrs. Sadlier’s 
English were more Teutonic and her construction less faithful 
to the original French, but the story will no doubt be widely 
read and appreciated. We wish it every success. 

St. Teilo’s Society have published some lectures given at 
St. Asaph by Father Herbert Lucas, in two tracts entitled 
Conformity or Comprehensiveness,? and the Road to Reunion? 
In the first tract Father Lucas addresses himself to two 
points, one the un-Scriptural character of the modern doctrine 
of Comprehensiveness, the other the extent to which the 
Established Church is delivered over to it. In the Road to 
Reunion he replies to some lectures delivered by Canon Mason 
in St. Asaph’s Cathedral. His name is of itself sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the treatment, and his courtesy 
is not less conspicuous than his ability. 

The Catholic Truth Society has issued the authorized 
translation of the recent Encyclical at the price of one penny. 
We have received from the same, S¢. Peter’s Primacy and the 


1 The Outlaw of Camargne. By A. de Lamothe. Translated from the French 
by Mrs, Sadlier. New York: Benziger, 1896. 

2 Conformity or Comprehensiveness. A Lecture by the Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., 
M.A. St. Teilo’s Catholic Historical Society of Wales, Cardiff. 

3 The Road to Reunion. Two Lectures by the same. St. Teilo’s Society. 
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Royal Supremacy, by T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. (one penny) ; No. 29 
of the well-known “ peacock blue series,” containing a variety of 
C.T.S. publications (one shilling) ; Vol. IV. of Hzstorical Papers 
(one shilling), made up of four papers, viz., Father Smith’s 
Dr. Littledale and the Disappearance of the Papacy; Father 
Thurston’s Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday ; 
Father Procter’s Savonarola and the Reformation; and Mgr. 
Croke Robinson’s Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln; the 
first two of which appeared originally in our own columns. 
Finally, we have Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, by Father Clarke, S.J., which likewise first saw the 
light in THE MONTH (fourpence). 

The Church and the Bible, by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Melbourne,! is a most excellent and valuable manual, replete 
with solid information upon the much-abused topic with which 
it deals. This little book gives evidence of much reading and 
research, and is largely composed of the unimpeachable evidence 
of non-Catholic writers in favour of the Church and against her 
maligners. One criticism alone we are constrained to make ; 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to the large-type phrases frequently 
introduced like head-lines in the middle of paragraphs, after the 
fashion of trans-Atlantic newspapers, which has unfortunately 
begun to infest certain English journals. 


1 Melbourne: Verga. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 4, 1896.) 

The Encyclical on Unity. The Pelasgic Hittites. Boeotia. 

Slaves of the Code of Honour. Modern Botany. Rita, | 
atale. Reviews. Archeology. Chronicle. 


(July 18.) 

“Liberal” and “Clerical” Catholics. Africa and Ancient 
Ethiopia. Rural Finance and F. W. Raiffeisen. A New 
Masonic Circular. Rita, a tale. Reviews. Bibliography. 
Chronicle. 





The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (July 15, 1896.) 
The Encyclical on Unity. M. Zola, Men and Brutes. Father 
Martin, S.J. A Word on Vocations. Father Noury, S./. 
French Verse from the Tenth to the Twentieth Century. 
Father Delaporte, S.J. Power and Responsibility. Father 
Cornut, S.J. Electric Tramways (concluded). Father de 
Joannis, S.J. Booksellers and Bad Books. Father 
Tournebize, S.J. The Chino-Japanese War. Father 
Prampain, S.J. On a Reply of M. Sabatier’s. Father 
Brucker, S.J. Chronicle. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (July 1, 1896.) 


Political Economy and Social Development. Father Pesch, 
S.J. Herbart’s “Review of Religion.” Father Schwabe, 
SJ. The Historical Type of Falstaff. Father Pfilf, S./. 
Witchcraft in Denmark. Father Plenkers, Sj. St. 
Ambrose’s “Cock-crow Hymn.” Father Dreves, S./. 
Reviews. Notices of Books. Miscellany. 


DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 
The Essential Words of Consecration in the Holy Mass. 
Dr. Paul Schanz. The Correspondence between King 
Abgar of Edessa and Jesus, or the Abgar Question. 
Dr. Joseph Nirschl. Codification of German Law. Dr. Z. 
Benedix. Reviews, &c. 
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L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (July 1.) 

The Encyclical Satis Cognitum. Elementary Teaching in France 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. Z. Guerrier. The 
Results of the Divorce Law. A. Potdebard. M. Aicard’s 
Poem, “Jesus.” Abbé Delfour. Bossuet and the Holy 
Fathers. A. Lepitre. Sonnets. Louis Mercier. Reviews. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. 

Scientific and Artistic Enterprise at the Abbey of St. Magnus 
at Fussen. D. Lezst/e. Materials for the History of the 
“Scotch Abbey of St. Peter, &. G. A. Renz. Scholz 
Benedictine. Dom Gabriel Willems. Lesser Sources 
and Inquiries into the History of the Cistercian Order. 
Dr. Grillnberger. John Berthels, Abbot of Miinster 
and Echternach. £. Schnezder. Miscellaneous. 























OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 


* 


Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 
Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
TREATISES. 
VOLUME I. VOLUME III. 
TREATISE I, The Christian Revelation, TREATISE XIII. Actual Grace. 
II. The Channel of Doctrine. i XIV. Justification. 
III. Holy Scripture. XV. The Sacraments in General. 
IV. The Church XVI. Baptism. 
V. The Roman Pontiff. XVII. Contirmation. 
VI. Faith. XVIIT. The Holy Eucharist. 
VOLUME II. a Ee 
= : XX. Extreme Unction, 
V IT. The One God, = SE. Oiders: 
V ny be ees lee 8 ids XXII. Matrimony. 
Ae e eation. e Angels. ry T 7 “ - . 
X. Man Created and Fallen. NEE, ‘The Four Last Tage 
XI. The Incarnation. 
XII. The Blessed Virgin. 

“To Catholic laymen, who have sufficient appreciation of their faith to desire a detailed and 
systematic acquaintance with Catholic doctrine, we recommend the Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 
But it is not to laymen only that the Ozdé/ines will be useful. ‘They might be of much assistance to 
students in our theological seminaries. In some of our seminaries there is, in addition to the 
ordinary course, what is known as the ‘short course” of Theology. The ‘‘short course” is 
intended for students who are a little older or a little less bright than the average, and the lectures 
in this course are delivered in English. To the students that follow the short course the Oudé/ines 
ought to be particularly acceptable, and indeed we think that for them it might very well serve 
as a text-book.”—Dudb/7u Review, October, 1895. 

‘* The second volume of Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology has just reached us, 
and we hasten to lay before our readers some of the impressions which a necessarily hasty perusal 
of a lengthy closely-reasoned book of nearly six hundred pages has made upon us. To our thinking 
the learnea author has succeeded admirably in his praiseworthy purpose of putting before the 
English-speaking public, Catholic and otherwise, the outlines, at least, of those scientific treatises 
of dogmatic theology whose more detailed and fuller study is the proper duty of the ecclesiastical 
student. . . . Many interesting pieces of information about the tenets of the numerous non- 
Catholic sects around us are to be found up and down this volume ; information which we ought to 
have at hand, but which it is difficult to procure. . . . The student will find it a very valuable 
companion to the lengthier works in common use in our seminaries; even the ordinary reader, 
anxious to gain a fuller knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ will be charmed by 
the easy style and logical sequence of the treatises and chapters, which open out a vista of those 
magnificent truths which have for eighteen centuries employed the prayerful studies of generations 
of Jearned men, and which will be for all eternity a wonder ever new when faith has given place to 
vision. . . . The book is a learned, valuable, and frankly honest introduction to the noblest and 
most necessary of sciences.” —7he 7adlet, August 31, 1895. 

**The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.”—American 
Leclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

‘*Tt is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church. . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
in countries where Protestantism is the principal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.” —/rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 
. (STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at Stonyhurst. 

‘* You will easily understand, Venerable Brother, the pleasure We felt in what you reported to 
Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors of 
this College, an excellent course of the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by establish- 
ing professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congratulate the 
Superiors and teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 
towards them.” 


I. Logic. By Ricuarp F. Ciarxe, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price 53s. 


2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Rickasy, S.]., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 


3. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By JosEpn 
Rickaby, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price 5s. 

4. Natural Theology. By Brernarp Borpper, S.J., Professor 


of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Price 6s. 6d. 


5. Psychology. By Micnuart Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond, 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Second 
Edition. Price 53s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 
Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 
in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


Locic.—‘*‘ An excellegt text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, while from first to last it never, so far as we have noticed, diverges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Guardian. 

FirsT PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—‘‘It is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons.” —/ournal of Education. 

Mora Pui.osopuy.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright and easy, and the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, orig‘~al, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of morality.” —Dudlin Review. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eager 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I 1 
never before seen.” —Bombay Advertiser. 

PsycHOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful ; and 
sometimes the highly systematized character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed.” —J/ind. 

GENERAL METAPHYsICSs.—‘‘ It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harm ; it is full of a learning ra.e and 
curious in. England, and is tempered by an Engiish common sense and a real acquaintance with 
English thought.” —A¢hencum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLiticaL Economy.—‘‘A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with plenty of 
human interest, attractive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, and last, but not 
least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science.” —Speaker. 
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